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FOR ZION’S HERALD, 
TO REV. DR. FISK. 


Brtovep Broraer—lIt has been so long since 
you heard from me, that I should not wonder if 
you had well nigh given up all expectation of a 
reply to your third letter. But you know that the 
winding up of the old, and the commencing a new 
Conference year, ordinarily requires several weeks. 
Beside, 1 waited till the 20th of May for the con- 
clusion of Professor Whedon’s lejter; then, the 
fruit of a considerable revival in my charge was to 
be gathered and taken care of. ‘These things to- 
gether, have produced the delay. I hope, howev- 
er, that the time which this has allowed for reflec- 
tion, has not been lost to either of us. 

The present posture of our discussion is as pain- 
ful to me, as it can be to you. That you and J 
who have been on the best terms from our first 
acquaintance, should come to an open rupture be- 
fore we had exchanged the third letter, is certainly 
a singular fact, and one that is not a little mortify- 
ing to me. The course which you have felt justi- 
fied in adopting, has devolved on me the task of 
replying in a way which certainly I should not 
have chosen. 

You will permit me, dear sir, before I proceed 
to notice what you have said, to state the rules 
which I prescribed to myself when I accepted your 
proposal for a discussion. Knowing how common 
it is for disputants to lose the sweetness of their 
temper, and fall into harsh criminations of each 
other, I determined to be on my guard, and to over- 
look, in my beloved opponent, whatever might re- 
quire the mantle of charity to be thrown over it.— 
I determined, secondly, to bring nothing into the 
discussion but what was properly matter of dispute, 
and such other matters as might grow out of the 








discussion itself. A contrary course I knew could 
be productive of no good, would encumber our 
controversy, and might appear invidious. I deter- 
mined, thirdly, to make my arguments against sla- 
very, and in favor of abolition, as strong as I could, 
and to give point to my remarks, This I consid- 
ered to be due to truth and justice, to humanity 
and the cause of God. And here only should a 
regard for the feelings of my brother yield to the 
paramount claims of the subject we had agreed to 
discuss. If he should take a position which would 
render him vulnerable to the truth, or should any 
fallacy mingle in his arguments, I could not spare 
it, but must speak the truth, as I viewed it, in love. 
But whether these resolutions are of any impor- 
tance in your account, or not, will appear from the 
course you have thought proper to adopt. 

I have no objection, if you have none, to your 
closing the discussion on your part for the want of 
time to continue it, and afterward sending another, 
and yet another communication, to give reasons both 
for declining, and for continuing it. 

You have several times in the course of this dis- 

cussion had resort to foreign matters, which had 
little, if any, connection with our subject. In par- 
ticular, { think you have gone out of the “record ” 
in your reference to a transaction which took place 
some time before I left the Advocate office in New 
York. You say, “Nine months before the Gener- 
al Conference, you published a certificate, in con- 
nection with the senior editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal, endorsing all which had been 
published in that paper, on this subject,” but this 
could not be the subject of our discussion, certain- 
ly. Whatever may have been the motive for this 
reference—whether sweet “reasons of brotherly 
love ” and peace, I need not now inquire. Perhaps 
I ought rather to be thankful that so favorable an 
opportunity offers for explaining a transaction, 
which has been the occasion-of no small regret to 
me. But I can by no means allow for that tran- 
saction the wide range you assign to it. I amcer- 
tain that I never did “ endorse all which had been 
published in that paper on this subject,” nor yet all 
that had been published from the time I went into 
the Advocate office. How far back my “ endorse- 
ment” would cover the articles alluded to, I can- 
not now say, positively, as I have not the files of 
that paper. Nor can I answer definitely as to the 
character of all the articles. But I fear 1 endorsed 
toomany. The ground of this fear in a great mea- 
sure is, that I was not, for some years, clear in all 
the doctrines of abolitionism, and more especially, 
I was not well informed respecting the measures 
and movements of the abolitionists, particularly in 
the New England and New Hampshire Confer- 
ences. Report represented these Conferences as 
wild, and as carrying their measures in a high-hand- 
ed and reckless manner, and as tearing the church 
in pieces. I will here give a few samples of those 
things which were currently reported and believed 
among us at a distance from the scene of action. 
Thus it was said, that the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence “drove Bishop Emory from the chair of the 
Conference.” I never mistrusted that this case 
was so highly colored as to make it a different 
thing from the facts in the case, till a year ago at 
Springfield, a brother in our Conference alluded to 
the report that had gone abroad, and gave a differ- 
ent version to the whole affair. The facts were 
these, as nearly as I can give them from memory. 
The abolitionists wished the Bishop to put a ques- 
tion which he thought he could not put. The 
Conference paused for a short time, when a brother 
asked the Bishop if tlie Conference was competent 
to appoint a chairman for the occasion. The Bish- 
op assented—a chairman was appointed by the 
Conference, the business was done pleasantly, and 
a state of good feeling was preserved both on the 
part of the Bishop and of the Conference. This ] 
believe may be regarded as substantially correct. 

Again. A report went out from the Lynn Con- 
ference, two years ago, that the abolitionists brought 
the subject of abolition into the Conference, and 
thereby greatly agitated that body,—that the 


election of delegates to the General Conference 
was made a party measure, and that two, at least, 
of the delegates declined their election on that 
ground. The most, if not all these items were 
embodied in an article headed “ Interesting Corres- 
pondence,” and published in the Christian Advocate 
and Journal. As this paper was designed as 
an expression of affectionate regard for your per- 
son, at the moment when you were about to leave 
this country for a European town, I signed it, with 
several other of your particular friends. And much, 
very much do I regret that the publication of this 
article was an actof injustice to a large number of 
brethren, while it was an expression of brotherly 
love to you. ‘These several charges had a thorough 
investigation at the late New England Conference, 
and satisfactory evidence was produced, that they 
were founded in misrepresentation. And how 
many of the “endorsed” articles might be found 
of injurious tendency, from the same cause, I can- 
not now say. If pointed gut, they shall be prompt- 
ly corrected. 

Perhaps I may say that during a considera- 
ble portion of my time in the Advocate office, we 
saw almost every thing relating to abolitionism, 
through clouds of dust, collected and wafted to us 
by a thousand reports, particularly from New Eng- 
land, the “seat of the abolition excitement ;” ma- 
ny of which, I have certain evidence, were withont 
foundation in facts. Had I possessed this evidence 
at an earlier period, it might have prevented, and 
certainly would have modified some of my “en- 
dorsements,” at least. 

Although it is difficult to see the connection be- 
tween my “endorsement,”—(“which took place 
nine months before the General Conference,”) and 
the subject of our discussion, yet it is according to 
frequent observation, that he who pleads the cause 
of error, will, when sound arguments fail him, be 
driven to fallacious ones, and to foreign nsatter. 

You tell me you did not “ wish to enter the lists 

of controversy with a great portion of modern abo- 
litionists,” and one reason was, “ because abolition- 
ism has its principal existence and greatest growth 
in controversy ;” and you add, “This appears not 
now to have an exception, even in reference to 
myself.” Did 1, my brother, seek a controversy 
with you, or you with me? If abolitionism has 
had its principal existence and greatest growth in 
controversy, it is, doubtless, because the arguments 
brought against it are too weak to check its growth. 
Truth loses nothing by controversy, but rather 
shines the brighter. Controversy is to truth, what 
the fire is to gold. It has long been the glory of 
this nation, that we need not coercive measures to 
restrain error, or to propagate truth. Give truth 
fair play, and it will drive error from the field— 
How is it then, that the cause you advocate has 
declined, while that which you oppose has advan- 
ced by controversy ? And this, too, according to 
your own showing, has always been the case.— 
Why, on this very ground, have you never suspect- 
ed the soundness of your doctrines? You have 
on your side by far the greatest number of presses, 
pulpits, ministers, lawyers, &c., and yet your cause 
is declining, while that which you oppose is rapid- 
ly gaining ground! 
But how is it, my brother, if you are so averse 
to this controversy, that you have so much to do 
in it? You are not of the old class of divines in 
this country, and yet you are among the first who 
have entered, and continued in this controversy.— 
Few can be found who have written so much on 
the subject of slavery and abolition as yourself; 
and I must add the unwelcome truth, that you 
have frequently, if not generally, used an acrimo- 
nious style in your written productions on this sub- 
ject. This, I fear, has had an injurious effect upon 
yourself, as well as upon your opponents, and upon 
the readers of the Herald generally. 

You seem desirous to mwnake an impression upon 
your readers, that my advancement in abolition 
doctrines and measures, had been too rapid to be 
genuine. I feel very little disposed to contend 
with you here. Perhaps, however, I may adopt 
the sentiment of a very intelligent lady, who re- 
marked to me not long since, that embracing abo- 
bolitionism is something like embracing religion. 
On casting away our prejudices, the light is sud- 
denly poured in upon us on every side, and many 
things appear in a new and more interesting light 
than ever before. I wish, my dear brother, that 
you and all God’s people would make the trial, and 
mark the effect. 

Your objections above, are thrown into the 
shade, by those which follow. The first I shall 
notice is a heavy censure of me and other breth- 
ren in the ministry, for upholding “sucH MEN as 
Garrison,” and “sustaining the Liberator ;” and 
you think me particularly in fault for praying at 
the meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and not “rebuking the editor of the Libera- 
tor” for what you call a “ tirade ” of personal abuse 
of you. Now, sir, as I wish to give you all the 
satisfaction in my power, I would say that I never 
read the papers you quote from. I do not take 
the Liberator, and it is seldom that 1 see it. The 
cause of my not taking that paper is not any pre- 
judice which I have had against it, but I was tak- 
ing more papers than I could read. The Libera- 
tor has employed some hard words against you, as 
appears from your quotations. But it may be a 
very valuable paper notwithstanding ; and I have 
no deubt that future generations will award to 
Won. Lioyp Garrison, the meed of the Patriot and 
the Philanthropist. 

Again. You think I ought to have rebuked the 
editor of the Liberator for what you call his “ tirade 
of personal abuse.” Perhaps Iought. But there is 
too much ground to apprehend a retort, and that 
he would say, “ Let Dr. Fisk look to his own style 
of writing before he undertakes to correct that of 
others. He writes philippics; whether against 
Thompson, Garrison, or his brethren in the minis- 
try, or others, it is all the same. He sets himself 
up as a mark, and then complains of the ‘archers’ 





because they hit him. He has never had a con- 
troversy with an abolitionist, but he has left the 


field wounded and halting. Uis pen sometimes 
drops gall; an instance of which we have in the 
letter before us, in which he uses the phrase ‘ such 
men as Garrison,—a phrase of contempt.” The 
ministers of the gospel should be the first to heed 
that ancient proverb—4 soft answer turneth away 
wrath; aud also, that Where no wood is, the fire 
goeth out. 

lam sorry, my dear sir, that I cannot answer 
you without seeming to recriminate. But surely, 
you cannot blame me for asking, if my duty of 
“ rebuking ” the editor of the Liberator, is so clear, 
is not your’s equally clear in many instances ?— 
Should you not at Iéast have reproved the Rev. 
Mr. Postell for his letter to the Rev. L. R. Sunder- 
land, the most virulent and bitter of any thing ever 
brought forth by a Protestant clergyman? Should 
you not have “rebuked,” at least, some of those 
brethren who have constantly spoken of us aboli- 
tionists, as “ mad fanatics and incendiaries?” But 
I forbear. 

Another thing for which you blame me is, my 
praying in the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
in Boston. In doing this, you think I have “iden- 
tified ” myself with all that is bad in the Liberator 
and itseditor. This charge demands a brief notice. 
1. There may be errors in a great moral and 
religious society ; yet I never knew that to be made 
the ground of objection to praying for wisdom and 
grace that we may know and do our duty. 

2. The abolitionists believe it is a commanded 
duty, and glorious privilege, to pray for all men, 
for the abolition of slavery, and for the blessing of 
Almighty God upon the efforts of Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties. 

3. It has always been an objection in my mind, 
to the cause of the anti-abolitionists, that it has so 
little to do with prayer. I do not say that no anti- 
abolitionist ever prays for the emancipation of our 
slaves. This is a proper subject of prayer for the 
great congregation, the prayer meeting and the 
family circle ; and yet how seldom is it brought 
into either by our opposing brethren! I have had 
the pleasure of joining with you in prayer on many 
occasions ; but I think I never heard you pray for 
the emancipation of the slaves. No concert of 
prayer has been proposed by you for that object, 
nor will you join with us in our monthly meeting 
for this purpose. Indeed, 1 do not see how you 
can pray for the emancipation of the slaves, con- 
sistently with your principles. You contend that 
slavery exists in the church at this day with the 
divine approbation ;—that it is not in itself sinful ; 
—tbat God’s time has not come for putting an end 
to it, and that to put it away at once, would be 
wrong. Will you now tell me, dear sir, how you 
can consistently pray for the abolition of slavery ? 
Your attention has been called to this view of the 
subject ina former letter; but you did not see 
proper to notice it there. Will you have the good- 
ness now to favor your readers, and me in particu- 
lar, with your views on the subject? And if your 
principles will not allow you to make this a sub- 
ject of prayer, can you need other evidence to con- 
vince you, that your principles are wrong ? 

Before we proceed any further in this discussion, 
it may be proper that we should pause, look around 
us, and, if possible, ascertain what we have gained 
thus far. 

You will recollect that in stating your “ princi- 
ple ” in your first letter—the principle which you 
give as making out the essential, all important dis- 
tinction between you and the “ ultra-abolitionists,” 
consists in this: that “the relation of master and 
slave may, and does in many cases, exist, under 
such circumstances as free the master from the 
just charge of the guilt of immorality.” 

You will also recollect, that | objected to your 
statement, as being loose and indefinite ;—that 
there is no principle to be gathered from circum- 
stances which are ever varying ;—that it makes the 
slave-holder the judge in his own case, when the 
circumstances exist which “free him from the 
guilt of moral evil.” This point, the giving a defi- 
nition of slavery, I have urged in all my letters, but 
to this day you have not thought it worth your 
while to pay any attention to it. Yes, this, which 
should have been the first thing, has never been at- 
tempted. The consequences of this neglect on 
your part, are now seen in the posture of our dis- 
cussion. I say, on your part; for the abolitionists 
have given a clear and rational definition of slave- 
ry. If, however, you do not like their definition, 
point out its errors, and substitute a better in its 
stead. Till you do this, our controversy cannot 
proceed “ pleasantly.” For how can it be deter- 
mined whether this or that be slavery, so long as 
it is undecided what slavery is? It may be found 
very convenient to have no definition; for in that 
case, one may argue to slavery in general, or to a 
particular modification of it, as may best serve a 
turn, or as may be found most expedient. I am 
unwilling to think you have done this. But you 
have brgnght many authorities, and made many 
criticisms to prove that slavery exists with the di- 
vine approbation, in all the extent indicated by the 
Greek words despotes aud doulos. Thus you have 
argued, throughout your letters, to slavery in gen- 
eral; while your principle, as you have stated it 
yourself, is but a particular modification of slavery, 
or servitude. But is it necessary to prove that a 
man has the power to put his fellow creature to 
death, in order to prove that circumstances may 
exist, and do exist, which will allow a man to sus- 
tain the relation of a master to a servant without 
the guilt of moral evil? But this arguing, now to 


slavery, cannot be allowed as either fair or logical. 
Whether the following be a case of this kind, lam 
not sure. I drew, as I supposed, the only natural 
inference from the premises you gave, viz.: that 
“the Jewish masters had the power to put their 
slaves to death.” This was your language ; but 
you referred to no authority, And where should I 
look for the power of Jewish masters in this case, 
but in their customs and laws, as contained in the 
Bible 2? Butthere I did not find that the Jews had 





the “power to put their servants to death,” but the 


slavery in general, and anon to a modification of 


direct contrary ; namely, that “if a servant died 
under the rod, the master should be punished with 
death.” You start back, as well you may, and in- 
stead of explaining your own most extraordinary 
assertion, that “ the Jewish masters had the power 
to put their servants to death,” tell me that you 
“should feel yourself degraded to attempt a denial 
of the charge,” (that, according to your account of 
this matter, God gave the Jews power to put their 
servants to death,) or to spend words in trying to, 
show that your letter implied no such thing. And 
is this well said on your part? You make a mis- 
take, and then tell me you should “feel degraded 
to attempt any explanation.” Permit me, dear sir, 
to say, that the good sense of mankind has long 
since decided, that a man does not degrade him- 
self by correcting his errors, and retracting his un- 
founded assertions; but by a contrary course. But 
as I am cut off, as an abolitionist, from expecting 
any further light on this subject, as that would 
“degrade you” in your own eyes, | can but hope 
that, upon a review of the matter, you will conde- 
scend, out of a regard for your old “friend,” and 
“ casuist,” to tell me plainly what my offence is. 

And why, my dear sir, do you blame me for 
drawing another inference, or making a remark 
clearly warranted by your own words, which are, 
“Nay more, if as a citizen and fellow Christian, I 
felt it my duty to try to influence him, [the slave- 
holder] to let his slave go free, or to use his influ- 
ence to get rid of the system altogether, | would 
point out to him the various evils connected with 
the system,” &c. “Here” I remark, in nearly 
your own words, “is a citizen and a Christian, yea, 
and a Christian minister, who does not feel it his 
duty so much as to try,” &c. You seem to think 
I ought not to have given your words as above, 
because you have said in another place, that you 
“verily believe you are doing more to promote ab- 
olition than Iam.” But I gave you your words in 
both places. And now what ground of complaint 
have you here? If there is a discrepancy in your 
words in the two places, why then you must look 
after that, and not I. But I have a right to take 
which part I please, and in this instance, I took 
that which agrees best with the tenor of your con- 
duct touching this point. 

I bave said above, that we ought to pause, and 
if possible, ascertain the state of our discussion, 
and what has been gained by it thus far. And 
here, I must say, that nothing has been mutually 
gained. Whatever has been gained, is wholly on 
one side, or on the other; and that chiefly because 
we have not mutually agreed as to what constitutes 
slavery. It is true you have affirmed that circum- 
stances may, and do exist, which allow a man to 
sustain the relation of master to a slave, without 
the just charge of moral guilt. But this is mere 
“random sermonizing,” so long as those circum- 
stances are not named, and a certain, permanent 
character given to them—they are still not defined. 
And I now despair of seeing this object accom- 
plished. It is found so convenient to argue from 
slavery to mere servitude, and vice versa, that this 
position will not be given up while it can be re- 
tained. 

Not so the abolitionists. They have givén to 
the world their definition of slavery, and it is this: 
—SLAVERY IS THE CONDITION OF MAN WHEN RE- 
DUCED TO THE STATE OF PROPERTY BY THE WILL 
OF A FELLOW BEING. ‘This is the definition of 
slavery as gathered from the legislative acts of 
slaveholding States. In this is found the quintes- 
sence of slavery. Every thing in slavery springs 
from this as its root. Every thing may be resolved 
into this fundamental principle. This definition 
of slavery must therefore be correct. And by 
means of this, I doubt not I shall be able to pem- 
ONSTRATE, that slavery did not, and could not ex- 
ist in the primitive church, and has no right to ex- 
ist in the church, or in the world. 

But let me not be misunderstood. I do not say 
there were no slaves in the primitive church. To 
constitute slavery, two things must exist: the con- 
dition of the enslaved, and the will of the slave- 
holder. It is true we often speak of the condition 
of the enslaved as constituting slavery ; but when 
we are inquiring after the morality or immorality 
of slavery, it is perfectly evident and certain, that 
we must take into the account, the will of the 
slaveholder.* In this alone, consists the guilt of 
slavery. Slavery, in the restricted sense of the 
term, that is, the condition of the enslaved, is their 
misfortune. For this they are entitled to our com- 
passion and sympathy; and we never think of cen- 
suring them for their condition, since they never 
had it in their power to prevent, or change it. It 
is further evident, that to state a case in point, the 
slaveholder must be in the church, whether the 
enslaved be there or not. Suppose the slavehold- 
er to be a heathen,—he is not in the church, the 
discipline of the church can have no effect on him, 
and the church, as such, has nothing to do with 
him. You must prove then, that the slaveholder 
is in the church. This I[ said in a former letter; 
but Professor Whedon, with much positiveness, 
replies, “ we are obliged to do no such thing.”— 
If he be not in the church, you may beat the air as 
much as you please; you have no opponent. But 
suppose the master to bea heathen, and the slaves 
to be Christians; what is their duty in this case ? 
—What? why certainly, to “count their own mas- 
ters worthy of all honoy,” and “to do them service, 
that the name of God and his doctrine be not blas- 
phemed.” This is the doctrine of modern aboli- 
tionists; and they have taught no other, as far as 
my knowledge extends. Not that this respect and 
service are due from them to their masters on the 
principle of justice; but it is an axiom of the gos- 
pel, which God has ordained, that we should ren- 
der good for evil, and respect men according to 
their rank in society. 

Slavery is essential sin; and all its products are 
sinful. A rational, moral, and accountable being 
cannot be owned as property; and to pretend this, 
is clearly an assumption of the divine prerogative, 
which the Creator and Redeemer of mankind can- 








not hold guiltless. 
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Let it be observed and kept in view, that all 
your dwn arguments and reasonigs, as well as those 
of Professor Whedon, which you fully endorse, go 
to this point, that the Greek terms, despotes and 
doulos, mean the same in the New Testament, and 
in reference to the Christian church, that they do 
in heathen writers. ‘This is so plain in all your 
letters to me, and those which Professor Whedon 
has written for you, that it cannot be necessary to 
make quotations to prove it. I will, however, in 
order to fasten the chain, just observe, that in a 
former letter I expressly admitted that these terms, 
in their primary and most literal siguification, may 
mean what you say; but that they are not so used 
in the New Testament, and in reference to the 
church. Professor Whedon utterly denies any re- 
stricted meaning of these terms in reference to the 
New Testament, and says, “1 shall take it for grant- 
ed, that 1 showed that the word, [doulos] was the 
strongest in the language to express the deepest 
slavery—and when used out of this meaning, (as 


I had said it is in the New Testament,) it is used - 


in its improper sense.” 

I wish also that it may be observed and borne 
in mind, that the abolitionists hold, that there is a 
servitude frequently spoken of in the Old and New 
Testaments, concerning which the inspired writers 
give us much iustruction, which, however, does not 
partake of the nature of slavery, and is easily dis- 
tinguished from it. 

I would ask you now, dear sir, to look at the 
consequences of what you have taught. We have 
the term despotes in the New Testament, and many 
despotat in the primitive church. And you tell us 
the term means a despot, [tyrant] “one who has 
the entire control over the life and liberty of an- 
other,”—founded on the entire ownership of his 
whole person. It follows that there are tyrants in 
the church at present,—slaveholders, who have the 
power to take the lives and liberty of their slaves, 
as often as they please, and that Christ and his 
Apostles have expressed no disapprobation of this, 
but call them “believing masters,” and “ brethren 
beloved.” 

We have also in the church, “ manslayers,” 
“murderers simply,” says Dr. A. Clarke; and 
“ menstealers »—* slavedealers ; whether those who 
carry on the traffic in human flesh and blood, or 
those who steal a person in order to sell him into 
bondage,” &c. “all these are menstealers, and God 
classes them with the most flagitious of mortals.” 
—(Dr. Clarke.) Yet these abominations, you teach, 
existed in the primitive church ; for the despotai, 
mentioned in 1 ‘Tim. vi. 2, were of this character— 
had, according to you, this control over the lives 
and liberty of their slaves, as truly as the heathen 
despotai had, for despotes is the same, whether Pa- 
gan or Christian; and the Holy Ghost directs us to 
consider them as believing masters, and brethren be- 
loved. 

Should any doubt whether there are such mon- 
sters in our day and church, as “ menstealers,” let 
him look into the slave States, and into the church 
in those States, and he can doubt no longer.— 
There he will find myriads of those who were cre- 
ated and born free, every year seized upon by the 
ruthless hands of these despotai, and placed under 
circumstances where they are doomed to grow up 
without instruction, and to pass their days in the 
most painful bondage. And not only men-stealers, 
but men-robbers may be found in great numbers ;— 
persons who not only rob their fellow-creatures of 
their liberty, but also parents of their children, 
and children of their parents, husbands of their 
wives, and wives of their husbands. And what is 
it but robbery of the worst kind, to take from men 
all their earnings—to compel them to Jabor all 
their days without compeusation, and without ei- 
ther comfortable food, or raiment? And do not 
these despotai live in concubinage with the slaves, 
and license adultery and licentiousness to any ex- 
tent they please? Is not the fact that they do these 
things well known to this community? We may 
add to these enormities the innumerable acts of 
barbarity and wanton cruelty which they receive at 
the hands of their unfeeling masters. These 
things all grow out of the holding of men as pro- 
perty; and not one of them is overdrawn. And 
yet forsooth, these slaveholers may be “ believers,” 
and “brethren beloved.” All those things were 
indicated in pagan Greece and Rome, by the term 
despotes. And you tell us the term means the same 
in the New Testament and the Christian church, 
without the slighest diminution, or change of mean- 
ing. See Professor Whedon’s letter to me, and 
your second letter. 

I imagine I hear you say, that you are misrep- 
resented ; that you only mean by all this that there 
are “circumstances which will justify a man’s sus- 
taining the relation of master to a servant ;”—that 
you would “insist that the master should treat his 
slaves, not as a mere thing, but as a moral and im- 
mortal being, that is, to sum up the whole in few 
words, that the master should give him that which 
is just and equal.” This is giving up slavery to 
all intents and purposes. While you consider one 
man as the property of another, you do treat him as 
a mere thing; but the moment you regard him no 
longer as property, but as a “ moral and immortal 
being,” you regard him no longer as a thing—as a 
slave. So also when you “give him that which is 
just and equal,” you emancipate him. Justice and 
equity would burst the yoke from the neck of eve- 
ry slave in a moment. Justice demancs this, where 
liberty has not been forfeited by crime. This is 
our doctrine—that which we have always main- 
tained, and in which “we make our boast all the 
day long.” 

But it is too late for you to talk of kind, Chris- 
tian treatment towards slaves. You have placed 
them on a different ground, and surrounded them, 
not with circumstances of kindness and hope, but 
with acts of tyranny and the blackness of despair. 
You have placed them in the hands of masters who 
have “the entire control over their lives and liber- 
ty,” and who treat them as property. And do you 
now talk of kindness? Do you not see that you 
change your ground? that you give another mean- 
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ing to the terms despotes and doulos,—even that soft- 
ened and restricted meaning which I have contended 
must be given to these terms as used in the New ‘Tes- 
tament, and in reference to the church of Christ ?— 
Your difficulties thicken around you. In all your let- 
ters you have contended for that slavery which is in- 
dicated by the Greek terms despotes and doulos, taken 
in their primary and unrestricted sense ; and now you 
come over to our use of them, and tell us of “cir- 
cumstances” which will justify the relation of a mas- 
ter to a slave—that is, to a servant ;—that you would 
insist that the master should treat his slave, not as a 
“thing,” but as a moral and immortal being, giving 
hum that which is just and equal. You either concede 
to us our meaning of those terms, as used in the New 
Testament, or you do not. If you do concede this, 
then you give up that for which hitherto you have 
contended ; if you do not concede this, then you must 
reconcile justice and equity with the holding of man 
as property, and subjecting him to the will of a ty- 
rant, who may take his liberty and his life at pleasure. 
Either is at your option. 

Thus we have only to exhibit the consequences of 
your interpretation of oy nee and doulos, and your 
good understanding and humanity are shocked; we 
have only to bring your criticisms to the standard of 
moral right, and they evaporate in smoke. You be- 
come disgusted with the picture of your own draw- 
ing. When the abolitionists tell you that despotes and 
doulos must be taken in the New Testament in a re- 
stricted sense, you unqualifiedly deny it, and array 
against us a host of critics and commentators, of pro- 
fessors and presidents; and when we press you for 
the unavoidable inferences from your own exegesis 
of your favorite texts, you give it up, and adopt ours. 
Hence. we see the shocking consequences resulting 
from your exegesis, and the power of truth to com- 
pel a reluctant assent. ; 

But if you cannot endure those consequences, who 
can? We.venture to say that no upright, candid 
mind can endure them. What are all verbal criti- 
cisms when brought to the test of moral principles ? 
If correct they will harmonize with those principles ; 
but when at variance with them, they are less than 
nothing, and lighter than vanity. The same we say 
of all great names, when laid in the balance against 
mora! principle and righteousness. Take a few ex- 
amples. 

1. The holding of man as an article of merchandize 
or trafic. ‘This is done not only by men of the world, 
but by thousands of professed Christians in the Uni- 
ted States. Can all the greatest men, divines and 
statesmen, upon earth, make this a good action, or 
consistent with the principles of moral justice? Or 
can all the criticisms of the most learned divines up- 
on the words despotes and doulos, make this consistent 
with those principles ? 

2. Slaves are compelled to labor all their days with- 
out compensation. Is this consisteut with moral jus- 
tice, or is it not? Every unbiassed mind will say 
that this is sin, in itself. 

3. Theft and robbery ; the forcibly taking children 
from their parents—separating the members of the 
same family—concubinage and adultery ; these are 
all parts of the system of slavery,—but can they be 
made consistent with moral justice? All the criti- 
cisms in the world will avail nothing here. A thou- 
sand despotai may put in their claims to this flesh and 
blood property, may assert their pretended rights, and 
thousands of Christians may assert those rights for 
them, and criticise on the original words, but. it will 
avail nothing. Wickedness is still written upon every 


feature and attribute of slavery. The principles of 


moral justice are as immutable as the throne of the 
Eternal. No combination of circumstances can pro- 
duce the least change, or shadow of turning in them. 
And here it may be observed, that the immorality of 
slavery is not made out by “doubtful disputations,” 
but that it is the clearest immorality in the world—is 
self-evident. 

But are there no circumstances which will justify 
the holding of man as a slave? No, none. ‘There 
are many circumstances which wili justify the hold- 
ing of man as a servant; but none which will justify 
the holding of him asa slave. I have heard it said, 
however, that slavery may be justified on the ground 
of “doing to others as we would they should do to 
us.” ‘Thus, it is said, many hold slaves, because if 
they were to free them, the laws would authorize 
their being taken up and sold under the hammer to 
the most cruel masters. ‘This is perhaps the most 
perfect sophistry ever employed by man, in any case. 

A number of men, believing it will be for their in- 
terest, agree to buy, or kidnap a number of slaves; 
nd then, that they may hold them the more securely, 
frame a code of law for the purpose, the most iniqui- 
tous that learning and ingenuity could devise, and 
worthy of the most barbarous age. They say to their 
slaves, “ you will do well to be contented and peace- 
‘able in your present situation ; for, otherwise, a more 
rigorous bondage awaits you.” ‘Thus the slaves have 
their choice between their present, and a heavier bon- 
dage, and not between their present bondage and lib- 
erty. And thousands of good men preach and write 
to make the world believe that these slaveholders are 
a merciful class of men, because they have not made 
the chains of their slaves so heavy as they might be. 
And they tell us this is doing as we would be done 
by, because every man chooses the lesser evil in a 
case where he must have one. 

How long will slavery continue in this land? This 
nobody can tell. You, and Professor Stewart, and 
others, are strong in the belief that it will, at some dis- 
tant period, come to an end. But you will allow me 
to say, that on your principles, it will never die.— 
For you and Professor Stewart agree to say, that 
slavery is not in itself sin. You agree also that the 
gospel does not condemn slavery. And if you agree 
further, that it is profitable to the slaveholders, it will 
never die. How can it die? If the gospel does not 
condemn it now, and if the gospel remains what it is 
now, how is it to destroy slavery? And why should 
it be destroyed? If on the one hand, slavery is not 
sinful in itself, and the gospel does not condemn it; 
and on the other, it is profitable to the slaveholders, 
it ought not to be done away. If it is not sinful now, 
when will it be? If the gospel does not condemn it 
now, when, under what circumstances, will it con- 
demn it? If slavery is profitable now, when will it 
be unprofitable ? 

But, you may ask, if slavery be sinful, why did not 
Christ and his apostles denounce and condemn it as 
such? [also will ask you one question, and if you 
answer mec, 1 also will answer you. Why did not 
Christ and his apostles condemn explicitly the races 
the games, the dramatic entertainments, and shows of 
gladiators, which abounded in Greece and Rome in 
their times? Nay more, why did the apostles illus- 
trate Christian duties by them, if they were sinful ? 

But I will do more than I ask of you. I ask then, 
why our Lord and his apostles did not enjoin slavery, 
if it be a convenient, useful, and innocent thing ?— 
You will find it an easier thing in many instances, to 
ask questions than to answer them. Another reason 
why slavery is nat explicitly forbidden in the New 
‘Testament, I suppose is, that the Greek language has 
no word answering precisely to our word slavery. But 
amore than every thing else, I say that Christ and his 
apostles did condemn slavery more decidedly than they 
would have done, bad they condemned it by name. 
They condemned every attribute of slavery, and eve- 
ry thing that goes to cunstitute it, and to make it what 
it is. The spirit of the gospel is every where op- 
posed to slavery. The doctrines it inculcates, the du- 
ties it enjoins, the actions it forbids—are all in the 
spirit of condemnation of slavery. This I showed 
in my first letter to you, by an extract from the Re- 
port of a Committee of the Synod of Kentucky, on 
the subject of slavery. This, as well as many other 
things in my letters, you have passed over, without 
noticing them atall. And did you think, sir, that this 
course would be “ pleasant” to me, or that you should 
“ degrade” yourself by noticing my remarks, illustra- 
tions and arguments? No, sir, { fully acquit you on 
this ground, while 1 am fully impressed with the be- 


Finally, L regret that in following you | have been 


writing, Which 1 should not, had 1 been at liberty to 
tuke my own course. I have not particularly noti- 
ced Professor Stewarts letter, as there is little or 
nothing new in it. 
respondence with you, or not, will depend on circum- 
stances. One indispensable condition of continuance, 


Notwithstanding T have used great plainness in re- 
marking on many things in your letters, and the 
course you have taken in writing to me, | can still 
subscribe myself 

Your affectionate brother, 
T. Merrirr. 

Lynn, July 23, 1&37. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
NEWBURY SEMINARY. 
The Fall Term of this institution will commence 
on the first Wednesday in September. ‘Terms of tui- 
tion are, for 


Common English studies, per quarter, $3.60 
All other studies, 4.00 
Ornamental branches, 5.00 


To the Members of the N. H. Conference : 

Dear Bretruren—l beg leave strongly to recom- 
mend to your notice that part of the Education Re- 
port adopted at our last session, which speaks of the 
duties ot the preachers in reference to supplying our 
seminaries with students. If Newbury Seminary, for 
example, is “ a child of our Conference,” and if, as is 
acknowledged on all hands, we, as a Conference, are 
under moral obligations to sustain it, then I see not 
how we are to rid ourselves of the duty alluded to in 
the Report, namely, of sending into our two semina- 
rics, as many students as we are able. One of the 
best possible ways we can adopt for sustaining an in- 
stitution of this kind, is, to keep its numbers full.— 
Situated as this institution is, without funds and with- 
out wealth, if our friends and brethren through lack 
of a little effort, suffer our numbers to dwindle away, 


much use to the world, or even retain its existence for 
any length of time. 

It has been said to be no bad omen for a literary in- 
stitution, that in its early days it has been obliged to 
struggle hard for an existence. If that be a true re- 
mark, then am I sure that the friends of this institu- 
tion have some reason to hope for its future prosperi- 
ty. And if that prosperity is to be at all commensu- 
rate with its early strugglesand difficulties, I am sure 
also, that this institution isa fair candidate for emi- 
nence and success almost unrivalled. After all, I be- 
lieve there may be such a thing as that an institution 
should struggle, and struggle even unto death. And 
such, I fear, will actually be the case with Newbury 
Seminary, unless the members of the Conference wake 
up immediately to its support, and unless they act more 
efficiently for its aid, than many of them have heretofore 
done. 

Brethren, you must not forget us. You must feel 
yourselves morally bound to exert yourselves in ral- 
lying the youth under your influence, and directing 
as many of them as possible into the schools. There 
ought to be five hundred (I say not how many more) 
of the youth who are under the influence of the New 
Hampshire Conference, continually in the seminaries. 
Our schvols demand it ;—these youth themselves, de- 
mand it ;—the church, the world—all demand it ; and 
we must have it so—and we can have it so, if we will 
but go to work in good earnest in this business,— 
What! will you, my brethren, keep confined here at 
your iustitution several men, young and strong to la- 
bor, who might, by the grace of God, publish the gos- 
pel to thousands of benighted heathen, and do great 
good in the world—will you, 1 say, retein these men 
here to be teachers of a few scores of youth, when 
you might, just as well, send them as many hundreds, 
and thus give them an opportunity to be abundantly 
more useful, while you yourselves might have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that your seminary is exerting a 
wide-spread influence, and going far to answer the 
great object of its establishment ? 

In the name of all that is excellent, you are called 
upon to come up to our aid. Let not this communi- 
cation, we beseech you, be merely read and laid aside, 
us a matter deserving little or no notice. Will you 
not immediately settle it it your minds, what course 
you will pursue—what method you will adopt, to 
send us, not money, but students ? 
two or three young men, or two or three young la- 
dies, somewhere within each of your charges, who 
would rejoice to be put in possession of the privileges 
of this institution? And are their meansso moderate 
as to render it almost impossible ? You may tell them 
that ifthey dislike the present price of board, abundant 
accommodations are ready for them, where they may 
board themeslves, at as cheap a rate as they please, 
and that too, in the immediate vicinity of the institu- 
tion ; so that their expenses here need be no more, 
than at any other institution whatever. 

Let then our Fall Term, my brethren, be full.— 
There is no reason why it should not be—there is ev- 
ery reason why it should be. Send on your youth 
from every circuit and every station. 
your seminaries to overflowing ; and let us in this, as 
well as in every other good cause, show our faith by 
our works. Very respectfully, 

C. Apams. 
Newbury Seminary, July 20, 1837. 





FOREIGN AND ABORIGINAL MISSIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

In respect to those Aboriginal missions which have 
been on our list from the beginning, there has nothing 
occurred to alter their state materially from what it 
was at our last report. Nothing more, therefore, is 
required, than to give a brief statement of their pres- 
ent condition and prospects. 

1. The Wyandot mission still commands the confi- 
dence of the Church, and is manifestly improving in 
the stability of its converts, in their progress in Gospel 
knowledge, and in the arts of civilized life. 

There has recently been quite a reviving spirit 
among these people, so much so that they have de- 
termined to send out two native speakers to preach 
the Gospel at large through the nation, and have re- 
solved to raise money among themselves for their sup- 
port. Indeed, this mission, which was the first on 
our list afier the formation of the Society, gives sub- 
stantial evidence that the Indian is susceptible of en- 
joying all the blessings of Christianity, and of exhib- 
iting its holy precepts in practical life. Here are, in- 
cluding the two native preachers, three missionaries, 
and two hundred church members. 

The school, the government of which has been so 

remodelled as to bring it more immediately under 
the control of the converted chiefs, is in a prosperous 
condition, imparting instruction to about thirty chil- 
dren. 
_ 2. The Choctaw mission, west of the Mississippi, 
is still progressing in usefulness, and promises lasting 
good to the extensive community which is forming 
by the removal of the Indians to that country. Here, 
therefore, seems to be an imperious call for a concen- 
tration of Gospel laborers, iu order to bring the ua- 
tives who have emigrated, or may hereafter emigrate 
to this remote wilderness, under the influence of the 
Gospel. There are employed in this important field 
of labor, two white and five native preachers, with a 
suitable number of class-leaders and stewards. ‘These 
have the care of about one thousand Church mem- 
bers, and they are making exertions to enlarge their 
boundarics, as far as practicable, for the conversion of 
such as still remain under the superstitions of pagan- 
ism. The schools for the benefit of the children are 
kept in operation, and include about three hundred 
and eighty children. 

3. The Oneida mission continues in a prosperous 
state. A gracious revival of religion has been wi:- 
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nessed on this mission during the past year; and not | 
less than two hundred have sigued the pledge of total | 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. Here are 
one missionary, two school teachers, and about one 
hundred and thirty church members, and between | 
eighty and a hundred children attached to the schools. 


Whether [ shall continue my cor-| The missionary writes that the converts generally 


manifest a great devotedness to the cause of Christ, 
and a zeal for its extension among their pagan breth- 
ren. 

4. The South Indian Missionary District, within 
the bounds of the Arkansas Conference, comprehends 
three circuits; viz., the Cherokee, Creek, and Choc- 
taw ; and six schools, which however are but partial- 
Through the opposition 
of some of the ruling men, the last account states 
that the missionarics have been dismissed from the 
Creek mission, but that now they very much regret 
the step they have taken, and wish for their return. 
The Cherokee and Choctaw missions are in a pros- 
perous state, especially the latter. On this there are 
not less than one thousand church members, and they 
are improving in agricultural and domestic pursuits, 

s well as in religion and morals. On these mis- 
sions there are four missionaries, including the su- 
perintendent, and three school teachers. This is 
an important place, as not less than thirty thousand 
emigrants had arrived there during the past year. 
The most of these are both poor and ignorant. 

On the several missions within this district there 
are computed to be one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-four members of the church, one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-five of whom are native converts. 

5. The North Indian Missionary District, within 
the bounds of the Missouri Conference, includes five 
circuits ; viz.. Shawnee, Delaware, Peori, Kickapoo, 
and Kansas mission. These employ, including the 
superintendent, six missionaries, who have the charge 
of four hundred and seventy-two members, besides 
the school teachers. The number of scholars is not 
exactly ascertained. 

Very interesting communications have been receiv- 
ed from the superintendent of the district, which have 
been published in the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, respecting the origin, progress, and present pros- 
pects of these missions. From these it appears that 
those who have embraced Christianity are improving 
in the arts of civilized life, building houses, cultivat- 
ing their lands, and learning useful trades. There is 
therefore reason to hope that the Gospel will prove a 
means of rescuing these people not only from the de- 
grading thraldom of a barbarous paganism, but also 
from the temporal wretchedness to which they were 
fast approaching. 

[To be continued.] 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
OREGON MISSION. 


The friends of missions have no doubt been high- 
ly gratified by reading the letters recently published 
from the mission family who sailed from Boston in 
August last. These letters were written on their safe 
arrival at the Sandwich Islands; and it is hoped ere 
this they are at their place of destination in the Ore- 
gon territory, assisting the infatigable Lee in his ser- 
vices for the benefit of the inhabitants of that terri- 
tory. 

The chief object of this notice is, to give informa- 
tion to the friends of this mission, and to those who 
may wish to write to any member of the mission fam- 
ily, that a ship is expected to sail from Boston for the 
Sandwich Islands some time in October next. By 
sending letters or packages to the care of the under- 
signed, New York, or to Rev. D. S. King, office of 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, they will be forwarded. ‘Those 
who send boxes of goods for the mission are request- 
ed to send a notice whence they are, with an account 
of their contents and value, and to have them strong- 
dy packed. All letters must be post-paid. 

N. Banes. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
THE “APOLOGY.” 


Mr. Eprror—lI perceive by the last Herald, that 
the closing sentence of my letter which you publish- 
ed about two weeks ago, was so exceptionable, as in 
your judgment, to require from you a formal apology 
for pub‘ishing it. I exceedingly regret that you had 
not repeated the sentence, as it had probably passed 
the recollection of most of your readers, and, there- 
fore, many would be likely to infer that it was worse 
than it is, without being at the trouble to refer to it. 

In relation to the course of the bishop at the late 
New England Conference, on the slavery question, I 
remarked as follows :—“ If Bishop Waugh thinks he 
has silenced us, he is greatly mistaken.” ‘This was the 
offensive sentence! How severe! How “personal !” 

A Bishop in the M. E. Church may refuse to let an 
Annual Conference express an opinion, in a Confer- 
ence capacity, on a moral question—and that too, 
when thirty-four hundred of their members had pray- 
ed them to do it—and a member of said Conference 
may not utter a sentence on the subject, like the one 
objected to above! 

Permit me, dear sir, to say, that I dissent from the 
necessity or propriety of your apology in this case. 

O. Scorr., 

Lowell, July 26, 1837. 





[From the Christian Advocate and Journal.] 


INTELLIGENCE FROM LIBERIA. 
Sickness of the Rev. S. Chase, one of the Missionaries. 


The following item of afflictive intelligence, which we 
received just as our paper was going to press, will give 
much pain and anxiety tothe family and friends of our 
respected brother Chase, especially until farther intelli- 
gence shall arrive respecting him. It is extracted from a 
letter to Dr. D. M. Reese of this city, by the Rev. J. Seys, 
superintendent of the mission at Liberia. The disease with 
which our brother was attacked is not, we believe, com- 
mon to the climate of Africa, nor cognate with those that 
are. Should he therefore fall at that post, it cannot be at- 
tributed to the dreaded miasm, which, it would seem, his 
constitution, feeble and broken as it was, had remarkably 
resisted. We have received by the Portia a package of 
missionary papers from the Rev. Mr. Seys, but have not 
had time to examine them. 

The following is the extract from brother Seys’s letter 
giving information of brother Chase’s affliction :— 

“ Flonrovia, June 2, 1837. 

My very Dear Broruer—l have only time to 
write you a few lines, and those are written under 
very afflicting circumstances. Our dear Br. Chase, 
who was all life and animation at the prospect of re- 
turning with Capt. Keeler, lies dangerously ill. He 
had had from time to time repeated attack$ of fever, 
as we have both written when opportunity occurred, 
but seemed from all of them to revive and almost re- 
gain his usual strength. A fortnight to-day he was 
induced to go up, though weak, and spend a few days 
at brother Wilson’s, at Millsburg, and while there was 
teken with a most violent fit of epilepsy, so as to fall 
suddenly to the earth a few rods from the mission 
house. After several days he was sufficiently restor- 
ed to return home, but I immediately perceived that 
a change had passed upon him that sunk my spirits 
beyond description at the evident improbability of his 
ever being useful again as an itinerant preacher, and 
much Jess as a missionary in this land of death. He 
recovered, however, and entered into all the little mi- 
nutiz of getting ready for embarkation, full of hope 
of soon seeing and embracing his dear family, when, 
yesterday at 3 P. M., another tremendous fit prostra- 
ted him. For hours every muscle was violently agi- 
tated ; we did all we could of ourselves, and obtained 
all the other help we could. Prout (our main stay) 
has been and is still very attentive. ‘The violence of 
the paroxysm has abated, but he has sunk into a state 
of stupor out of which nothing rouses him. The 
sight, hearing, and consciousness, are all dreadfully 
impaired. We have bled copiously, blistered the tem- 
ple and ancles, and:continue to use all those common 
anti-spasmodic remedies generally resorted to on such 





occasions.” 
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[Froim the Christian Advocate and Jcurnal.] 

Lowell, July 8, 1837. 
The prospects in Lowell are favorable at present, 
In our social meetings we have more or less who are 
willing to present themselves as subjects of prayer, 
and some get converted, though the number is small 
compared with what it was about the time of the ex- 


traordinary meetings in March last. Jn fact, the last 
year, under the labors of Rev. O. Scott and J. Parker, 


was perhaps the most prosperous year that this Church 
has ever witnessed ; and much of their success is un- 
der the great Head of the Church, to be attributed to 
the efficiency of the present official board in this place. 
They have but one rule to go by, and that is, to do 
every thing in season and according to the Discipline. 
O that kind Heaven would let this Church and con- 


gregation share in his benign influences the present 


year no less richly than they did the last. 
E. W. STIcKnNey. 





TEMPERANCE TExT Boox.—A book was published 


a short time since, by Carey & Hart of Philadelphia, 
entitled “ The Temperance Text Book, a collection of 
Facts and Interesting Anecdotes, illustrating the evils 
It is a litle volume—but 
contains a vast number of illustrations of the evil con- 
sequences which result from the use of alcohol in 
The facts appear to be well selected, 
and judiciously arranged—and the publication of this 
volume will furnish an important aid to the cause of 
We understand that fifteen thousand 


of intoxicating drinks.” 
every shape. 


Temperance. 
copies have already been printed, and distributed by 


individuals and societies, principally in Pensylvania 


and New York. Every family, where there are chil- 


dren, should possess a copy—and every ship that sails 
on a foreign voyage, should be provided with one or 


more copies of this valuable work. 


E. C. Detavan of Albany, subscribed for three 
thousand eight hundred and filty copies of this work, 


to be distributed among the Sabbath School children 


of Albany. We have seen a letter, in which he says 
“} am convinced that it has had a wonderful influ- 
ence in this city ; it has got into every family, and is 
Again he says “I am 
really anxious to see the ‘ Text Book’ in every Sun- 
day School in New York city. Should an effort be 


silently working wonders.” 


made, I think it could be accomplished. Forty 


thousand copies would cost. eight thousand dollars. 
Eight men I think might be found to pay for the 


whole.”—.Mer. Jour. 





Srray Wire.—The Wheeling Times declines pub- 
lishing a man’s advertisement for his runaway wife, 


in the following spirited style : 


* Some man has left a inemorandum on our desk 
requesting us to advertise his wife, as having left his 
In ninety-nine 
cases in a hundred, where such advertisements are 
required, the husband is at fault, and advertises bis 
wife from a mean spirit of revenge for fancied injury. 


bed and board. We shall not do it. 


In most such cases he provides no bed for her, and 


none but the ditch for himself; and as to his board, to 


the shame of a civilized land be it said, it is often a 
piece of board laid upon the back and shoulders.” 





Miss MartineEav’s Boox.—This work has met with 


a very general condemnation from the press in this 
country, although, with much that is erroneous and 
in bad taste, it contains many passages of great 
A writer in the N. Y. Star, speaks of it as 


merit. 
follows: 


“Miss Martineau has given us a work, to say the 
least of it, abounding in delineations, in the main true, 


however utopian her theories, and which, while it in- 
terests us, cannot fail of proving instructive and ad- 
monitory in many important particulars. Every 
American who has not already done so, ought as- 
suredly to peruse Miss Martineau’s book for his own 
advantage. The narrative of her tour is exciting, her 
scenic descriptions are exceedingly poetic as we have 
before intimated, her strictures on men and things are 
valuable and instructive.” 





Tue “Nutsances ”1n PaitapetpHia.—The col- 
ored people in Philadelphia have fifteen churches be- 
longing to them, a number of them brick buildings, 
which, together with their Halls, are worth $172,000. 
They have thirty-four ministers; seventeen Sunday 
schools; a public library, consisting of about 500 vol- 
umes, besides 8,333 volumes in private libraries; 
three debating sccieties ; three Female Literary so- 
cieties ; two tract societies ; two Bible societies, and 
two temperance societies.—Philadelphia Facts for the 
People. 





Some young men, travelling on horse back among 
the White Mountains, became inordinately thirsty, and 
stopped for milk at a house by the road side.— 
They emptied every basin that was offered, and still 
wanted more. The woman of the house at length 
brought an enormous bowl of milk, and set it down 
on the table, saying, “One would think, gentlemen, 
you had never been weaned.”—Miss .Martineaw’s 
Work on the United States. 
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SPIRITUAL ARITHMETIC, 


These are hard times—money scarce—food expensive 
—wages low, and but little chance for employment.— 
Trade is dull, and every thing almost goes hard, as editors 
and printers are not last to learn. 

Notwithstanding these singularly hard times, there is 
wanted, and must be had, a great deal of missionary mon- 
ey. Itis wanted immediately. This isa subject which 
we ought not, must not evade. The draft on us, presented 
through the Methodist Missionary Society, for but little 
less than 100,000 dollars, payable within twelve months, 
ought not to be dishonored. Shall it be, friends of the 
Saviour? 

Reduction ;—that is the way to get the money. We 
mean, of course, Reduction Ascending, where cents are 
reduced to dollars, &c., as well as Reduction Descending, 
where tobacco and many other useless indulgences are re- 
duced to cents. 

To be serious—Missionary money must be raised, and 
one way left to doit now, is to avoid those expenses which 
we are not obliged to incur. There must be fewer rides 
for pleasure, and less frequent attendance upon the costly 
feasts of the eye and ear. Nature exhibits landscapes 
worth two of “* Doughty’s,” and almost every where, the 
birds sing more sweetly than the best performers in an Ora- 
torio. Less must be eaten for the sake of the taste mere- 
ly ; and less worn for the sake of procuring attention and 
being admired. There must be fewer new garments 
bought, where the present will answer the real design of 
clothing just as wcll. There must be less wine, cider, tea 
and coffee consumed. There must be very few purchases 
made, which may be described thus: ‘I happened along 
there, and saw how cheap things were going, and I thought 
I would buy.” 

There must be less use made of that miserable filthy 
stuff, tobacco. There is enough of this snuffed, smoked 
and chewed every year by Christians, to support our mis- 
sionaries much better than it is now done. We appeal to 
the pews in the churches, bedaubed and perfumed with 
double extract of tobacco. We appeal to the soiled carpets 
and stained floors. We appeal to the ten thousand spit- 
boxes, that piece of American furniture, where quids are 
strown 1s thick as Autumn leaves. We appeal to a thou- 
sand other concomitants of tobaccoism, now nameless, that 
we utter the truth when we say, thatif the money ex- 
pended for tobacco were given to spread the gospel over 
the world, the sum would exceed all which is now em- 
ployed yearly for that purpose. 
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In all these things, let there be a redUction, saving the 
|moncy fora better purpose. It is far better to relinquish 
the little pleasure these trifles afford, than that the mis. 

sionary operations should be cramped, and souls perish.— 

| O, brethren, when shall we have the spirit of self-sacrifice 
burning in our hearts, in all its purity and power? Let us 
begin now to cut off all needless expenses. Let us put 
the money into the treasury of the Lord. Let us lay it 
up where moth and rust doth not corrupt. Let us put 
the memory of its use in heaven; and in the day of our 
salvation, we shall not regret the course we have taken, 





Dr. Rurter’s Resignation.—The Christian Advo- 
cate & Journal states that Dr. Ruter has resigned the Presi. 
dency of Alleghany College. He has been appointed su- 
perintendent of a mission to.Texas. Two other missiona- 
ries are appointed to labor with him. The Advocate 
says: 

“It is a happy circumstance that a man of Dr. Ruter’s 
experience and qualifications, has been found at this junc. 
ture, willing to offer himself for that new, and, we may 
add, vastly important missionary ficld. For nearly forty 
years he has been employed in the ministry, occupying 
during that period various important stations connected 
with the church, as travelling preacher, book agent, and 
president of literary institutions. Huabitually prudent and 
conciliating in his intercourse with men, and possessing 
the advantages of a well cultivated mind and much expe- 
rience, there is good reason to hope, that, with the Divine 
blessing, the mission will be favorably established under 
the auspices of his superintendence. He will probably 
join his colleagues on his way down the Mississippi, un- 
less they shall have gone before he arrives, May the 
God of missions go with them, and crown their labors with 
abundant success.” 








2,862. 

Two thousand, eight hundred and sixty-two licenses 
have been issued in New York city the present year, for 
retailing spirituous liquors. And this is done for the pub- 
lic good! These sluice-ways to eternal perdition are 
opened by men chosen to be guardians of the public wel- 
fare ! 





We have been permitted to make the following extracts 
from a letter addressed to Br. Horton by Br. Stevens. It 
contains many items of cheering intelligence relative to 
religious reform in Switzerland. 


Geneva, May 11, 1837. 
My Dear BrorHer—* * * My voyage was exceed- 
ingly brief, and not only without any exposures from the 


and with beautiful, singularly beautiful weather, and wa- 
ter scenes, such as I never imagined to be the lot of a sea 
voyager. After eighteen days, we were safe on terra 
firma at Havre. Thence to Paris, we had some of the 
finest landscape scenery I ever witnessed, and there—I 
can say nothing of it—the objects of curiosity, of splendor, 
of art and life—the palaces, the museums, the public 
amusements, the libraries, colleges, churches, the scenes 
of actual life, exhibiting the world in miniature—all are 
so various, so immense, that my brain is confused when- 
ever I think of them. I was two weeks there, and all the 
time employed with my usual locomotion, and yet could 
spend at least two months more, and find sufficient em- 
ployment. I was sated with sights, and felt a conscious 
relief when I threw myself into the dilligence to leave 
the city. 

While there I preached for the Wesleyan Mission in 
the English place of worship. It is well attended by peo- 
ple, chiefly foreigners, and of wealth, and some few of 
title. They have another place for French service, which 
is thinly attended, but has some members of the apostolic 
character, and must, therefore, succeed. 

In coming to this celebrated city from Paris, I saw little 
of interest, except the last day of the journey, which was 
einployed in ascending the Jura Alps. The grandeur and 
the beauty too (for both are blended here) of the moun- 
tain scenery of that region, are wonderful. I felt that 
were it possible it would be pleasant to abide there all my 
days, concealed in one of those delightful little clusters of 
thatched cottages, which, like birds’ nests, here and there 
hang among the clifis. All was verdant and fresh, ex- 
cept only the highest peaks, which glistened (covered 
with snow) in the sun-light. O how charming is nature 
in her retired beauty, her inimitable simplicity, and yet 
sublimity. The views which such a route alone affords, 
are worth the expense of the voyage. By and by, after 
winding a tortuous course among these noble peaks, we at 
last saw, bursting upon the prospect, the far-famed Mont 
Blanc. We soon descended, saw the Rhone, and by and 
by, Geneva, embosomed among the mountains, blooming 
like a garden, and yet all the summits around white and 
wintery with snow—it is a singular contrast. The Rhone 
passes through the midst of the city. 

There are some places of curious interest here. The 
old cathedral in which Calvin thundered the first notes of 
religious liberty among the Swiss mountains, (Geneva is 
still a republic, you know.) Here too is the identical in- 
stitution in which he lectured, and promulgated the * hor- 
ribile decretum,” as he called it himself. Here is the 
grave yard in which his remains are interred ; no stone 
marks the spot—it is unknown, as he prohibited any mon- 
ument from being erected on the place. The spot on 
which stood the hodse of his birth is known, but is not 
commemorated by any memorial. Here is the birth place 
of Rousseau, (1 saw his coffin at Paris.) A short distance, 
on the side of the lake, is Lord Byron’s house—a some- 
what interesting object. A short walk from the city, is 
the old house of Voltaire, just as it was when he occupied 
it, furniture and all. 

You have heard of the revival of evangelical religion 
in these regions, which commenced some few years since. 
{ am here at the centre of it, and am boarding in a family 
who have all been subjects of it, and where I meet evan- 
gelical clergymen from all parts of the Christian world.— 
Drs. Fisk, Codman, Sprague, Spring, &c., have staid at 
the same place. I have learned much respecting the his- 
tory and prospects of this revival. The former is truly 
apostolical in its character—the latter delightfully cheer- 
ing. I have collected materials of a religious character, 
which will, I hope, make your hearts rejoice, and prompt 
to an immediate effort to meet the openings of providence 
in Europe. It is a great crisis—propitious indeed for the 
Christian church—throughout all Western Europe, a mor- 
al earthquake is moving beneath its foundations, which 
will sooner or later sink the mountains and raise the val- 
leys. In the political movements of the last eight years 
it has given symptoms of its hidden power—but it is yet 
destined to a further, and I trust more gratifying devel- 
opment. Evangelical religion is advancing—it has com- 
menced—it cannot stop. In one of the beautiful cantons 
on the lake of Geneva, nearly all the clergy have become 
evangelical; it is said to be a most delightful treat to visit 
it, and find in a paradise of natural beauty, so much tiue 
piety. They have established in this city an Evangelical 
Theological School, in opposition to the old one, which is 
Socinian. 

A few miles below here is the birth place of Fletcher. 
I go to-morrow, God permitting, to see it, and among the 
many objects that in this land of poetry and history appeal 
to my interest, it will be not the least to see that memora- 
ble spot. His niece still lives there. 





Missionary Society oF THE M. E. Cuurcu.— 
The Eighteenth Annual Report of this Society which has 
just reached us, contains, as usual, many facts cheering to 
the heart of the Christian. Our readers will find in anoth- 
er column some extracts from the Report, presenting in a 
condensed form, interesting intelligence from every mission 
in the connexion. We hope these extracts will be gener- 
ally read. They will make excellent reading for the Mis- 
sionary Prayer Mecting. 
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FOR ZION’S HER. 
MEMOIR OF CAR 
Mr. Eprror—!I have just risen f 
« Memoir of Carvosso,” and it has 
satisfaction, that I wish to recoimme 
the Herald. Much has been sai: 
praise of this little volume ; yet mu 
and its real worth not properly estin 
few works before the public, whic! 
plify the power and efficacy of fui 
than this. We hear much of Bra 
others, and though I would be the | 
merit of these excellent books, yet 
they are not entirely eclipsed by 
thrown somewhat into the shade. 
It does not appear that Carvosso ev 
relation to the church than that o 
he was probably the instrument of t 
sands. Like his Lord, (in the latte: 
went about doing good,” and the fi 
tions was every where made manife 
well read this volume, without rea, 
they can but be instructed, edifiec 
mortified and reproved, as their spi 
The work may be had in almost a 
King, the Agent of the Book Depc 
ington street. 
Malden Centre, July 24. 





[We shall occasionally present o 
from Br. Stevens, of a miscellaneou 
episode between those which treat. 


[Foreign Correspondence of 
LETTERS FROM F 

LETTER VI. 

The Palais Royal—Sketch of its histor, 

business and human character—its d 

human nature which it affords. 

Mr. Epvrror—One of the most 
fices in Paris, is the Palais Royal 
not Paris only, but of the Europe 
ger, if he visits Europe only to stuc 
and human character, may return, 
nessed those which this celebrated 
At whatever time he enters it, h 
him a panorama of life, the details o 
ous, so various, that his attention w 
his brain reel with bewilderment. 
obscura of the world. It has bec 
building in the world, where a m 
without ever missing any of the ne 
life. 

This vast-structure was erected | 
It was commenced in 1627, He e 
time, and finally left it by will t 
the name of Palais Royal from the 
king spent a part of his minority 
came into the hands of the Orleans 
of Orleans, celebrated for his profli 
tuous courts in it. It fronts on thi 
After passing through the first 
quadrangular area, arranged into 
with statues, and a fine fountain. 
this parallelogram are uniform builc 
Their fronts exhibit a line of 180 sr 
by Corinthian pillars, supporting an 
dows in the frieze. This edifice is 
trade, decorated with vases at the 
A narrow gallery runs along the 
to the extent of a quarter of a leag 
the weather, and affords a view : 
day, the gallery is lighted from tl 
by a vast number of lamps. The 
ble about the Palais Royal in its ar 
only its vast dimensions. Toas 
minutia of its workmanship, wou! 
but in the vastness of its genera 
galleries, its balustrades, adorned 
vases, its garden in the interior, 
with its fountain, statues, and sl 

eour fancies of eastern palaces. 1] 
actual life which this celebrate 
chief interest consists. Before e 
den, is an extended gallery used : 
sellers and milliners, and trades o 
ed. Every imaginable variety gli 
blacks. Ina gallery on another 
distinguished for their rapacity. 
the Barbarians. In this narrov 
quently choked, care is requir 
Wretched coffee houses range alc 
are also billiard rooms in which 
dawns, while the darkness of t 
discovery of the defects of goods 

The promenades under the arc 
passages, are full at all times of I 
ery description of character ; the 
did in the world. Every windoy 
dent articles, and the general ill 
duces the illusion almost of a sce: 
cy. A vast palace devoted to m 
ding—the contrast of gardens, ar 
oeuvres of art, with the busy em 
then the representatives of mos 
passing like a procession through 
verse objects, is an exhibition so 
ger visits constantly this place w! 
the most remarkable curiosities of 
changers, vast clothing establish: 
shops, china houses, clock-sellers 
rooins, coffee- houses, theatres anc 
ry description of useful and lus 
found assembled in this vast enc 
culiarity of human character, can 
It is a city of itself, in its populat 
not in its extent. A tide like tha 
without ceasing, in and out of it 
writer says of it, that ‘‘ adopting 
mythology, we might say, that all 
pus, the goddess of wisdom alo 
tributed to the creaticn of this p' 
Plutus and Cythera, howeve! 
court here. The long galleries, 
exhibit every thing the most se 
luxury can desire; not exceptil 
various articles equally curious 
they, who are content with the | 
tivity, and avoid the neighboring 
tus, or that higher still, to sacrif 
of the day.” Here are places, w 
can be supplied with tobacco an 
ance of some ventriloquist; and re 
at once regale himself on insipi 
music; cafés decorated with a 
the saloons of kings; restaurant 
all the vegetable and animal wo 
eye of the epicure. These res 
description; the bill of fare freq 
ferent articles. Wealthy visitor 

their meals in them. 

The Palais Royal presents the 
the evening, when the gas illun 
splendor along the lengthened | 
crowds, the thronged saloons of 
of rich articles of merchandize 
common interest. There is muc 
this scene of splendor. Many of t 
prints and books of obscenity, 
Where else in Paris. The statu 
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ll these things, let there be a redUction, saving the 
fora better purpose. It is far better to relinquish 
He pleasure these trifles afford, than that the mis. 
y Operations should be cramped, and souls perish.— 
thren, when shall we have the spirit of self-sacrifice 
g in our hearts, in all its purity and power? 
now to cut off all needless expenses, 
mey into the treasury of the Lord. Let us lay it 
iere moth and rust doth not corrupt. Let us put 
»mory of its use in heaven; and in the day of our 
on, we shall not regret the course we have taken. 


Let us 
Let us put 





Ruter’s Resignation.—The Christian Advo- 
Journal states that Dr. Ruter has resigned the Presj- 
of Alleghany College. He has been appointed su- 
ndent of a mission to.Texas. Two other missiona- 
‘e appointed to labor with him. The Advocate 


is a happy circumstance that a man of Dr. Ruter’s 
ence and qualifications, has been found at this junc- 
villing to offer himself for that new, and, we may 
istly important missionary ficld. For nearly forty 
ne has been employed in the ministry, occupying 
that period various important stations connected 
he church, as travelling preacher, book agent, and 
snt of literary institutions. Habitually prudent and 
ating in his intercourse with men, and possessing 
vantages of a well cultivated mind and much expe- 
, there is good reason to hope, that, with the Divine 
gz, the mission will be favorably established under 
spices of his superintendence. He will probably 
s colleagues on his way down the Mississippi, un- 
ey shall have gone before he arrives, May the 
missions go with them, and crown their labors with 
ant success.” 
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when | threw myself into the dilligence to leave 
y: 
ile there I preached for the Wesleyan Mission in 
iglish placeof worship. It is well attended by peo- 
niefly foreigners, and of wealth, and some few of 
They have another place for French service, which 
ly attended, but has some members of the apostolic 
eter, and must, therefore, succeed. 
coming to this celebrated city from Paris, I saw little 
erest, except the last day of the journey, which was 
ed in ascending the Jura Alps. The grandeur and 
‘auty too (for both are blended here) of the moun- 
enery of that region, are wonderful. I felt that 
it possible it would be pleasant to abide there all my 
soncealed in one of those delightful little clusters of 
ed cottages, which, like birds’ nests, here and there 
mong the clifis. All was verdant and fresh, ex- 
nly the highest peaks, which glistened (covered 
now) in the sun-light. O how charming is nature 
retired beauty, her inimitable simplicity, and yet 
ity. The views which such a route alone affords, 
wth the expense of the voyage. By and by, after 
g a tortuous course among these noble peaks, we at 
w, bursting upon the prospect, the far-famed Mont 
_ We soon descended, saw the Rhone, and by and 
neva, embosomed among the mountains, blooming 
garden, and yet all the summits around white and 
y with snow—it is a singular contrast. The Rhone 
through the midst of the city. 
re are some places of curious interest here. The 
hedral in which Calvin thundered the first notes of 
us liberty among the Swiss mountains, (Geneva is 
republic, you know.) Here too is the identical in- 
m in which he lectured, and promulgated the * hor- 
decretum,” as he called it himself. Here is the 
yard in which his remains are interred ; no stone 
the spot—it is unknown, as he prohibited any mon- 
from being erected on the place. The spot on 
stood the hodse of his birth is known, but is not 
»morated by any memorial. Here is the birth place 
sseau, (I saw his coffin at Paris.) A short distance, 
» side of the lake, is Lord Byron’s house—a some- 
interesting object. A short walk from the city, is 
| house of Voltaire, just as it was when he occupied 
jiture and all. 
have heard of the revival of evangelical religion 
e regions, which commenced some few years since. 
ere at the centre of it, and am boarding in a family 
ave all been subjects of it, and where I meet evan- 
| clergymen from all parts of the Christian world.— 
‘isk, Codman, Sprague, Spring, &c., have staid at 
ne place. I have learned much respecting the his- 
ul prospects of this revival. The former is truly 
ical in its character—the latter delightfully cheer- 
I have collected materials of a religious character, 
will, I hope, make your hearts rejoice, and prompt 
mmediate effort to meet the openings of providence 
ope. It is a great crisis—propitious indeed for the 
ian church—throughout all Western Europe, a mor- 
hquake is moving beneath its foundations, which 
oner or later sink the mountains and raise the val- 
In the political movements of the last eight years 
given symptoms of its hidden power—but it is yet 
ed to a further, and I trust more gratifying devel- 
it, Evangelical religion is advancing—it has com- 
-d—it cannot stop. In one of the beautiful cantons 
lake of Geneva, nearly all the clergy have become 
elical ; it is said to be a most delightful treat to visit 
| find in a paradise of natural beauty, so much tiue 
They have established in this city an Evangelical 
ogical School, in opposition to the old one, which is 
an. 
ew miles below here is the birth place of Fletcher. 
o-morrow, God permitting, to see it, and among the 
objects that in this land of poetry and history appeal 
interest, it will be not the least to see that memora- 
ot. His niece still lives there. 





SSIONARY Society or THE M. E. Cuurcu.— 
“ighteenth Annual Report of this Society which has 
ached us, contains, as usual, many facts cheering to 
rart of the Christian. Our readers will find in anoth- 


uinn some extracts from the Report, presenting ina 
nsed form, interesting intelligence from every mission 
We hope these extracts will be gener- 
ad. They will make excellent reading for the Mis- 
y Prayer Meeting. 


connexion. 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MEMOIR OF CARVOSSO. 
Mr. Eprron—! have just risen from the perusal of the 
«“ Memoir of Carvosso,” and it has yielded me so much 


satisfaction, that I wish to recommend it to the readers of 


the Herald. Much has been said, and justly said, in 
praise of this little volume ; yet much more may be said, 


and its real worth not properly estimated. There are but 


few works before the public, which more clearly exem- 
piify the power and efficacy of faith in the Atonement, 
than this. We hear much of Bramwell, of Stoner, and 
others, and though I would be the last to detract from the 
merit of these excellent books, yet it would seem, that, if 
they are not entirely eclipsed by Carvosso, they are 
thrown somewhat into the shade. 


It does not appear that Carvosso ever sustained any other 
relation to the church than that of a Class Leader, yet 


he was probably the instrument of the conversion of thou- 
sands. Like his Lord, (in the latter part of his life) ** he 
went about doing good,” and the fruit of his pious exer- 


tions was every where made manifest. No Christian can 


well read this volume, without reaping some advantage ; 


they can but be instructed, edified and encouraged, or 


mortified and reproved, as their spiritual state may be. 


The work may be had in almost any quantity of brother 
King, the Agent of the Book Depository, No. 19 Wash- 


Ss 
ington street. H. B.S. 


Malden Centre, July 24. 





[We shall occasionally present our readers with letters 


from Br. Stevens, of a miscellaneous character, as a sort of 


episode between those which treat of religious matters. ] 


[Foreign Correspondence of the Herald. | 
LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 
LETTER VI. 


The Palais Royal—Sketch of its history and form—Its scenes of 
business and human character—its depravity—the examples of 


human nature which it affords. 


Mr. Eprror—One of the most interesting public edi- 
fices in Paris, is the Palais Royal. 
not Paris only, but of the European world. The stran- 
ger, if he visits Europe only to study lessons of active life 
and human character, may return, after having fully wit- 
nessed those which this celebrated resort will afford him. 
At whatever time he enters it, he will see surrounding 
him a panorama of life, the details of which are so numer- 
ous, so various, that his attention will be confounded, and 
his brain reel with bewilderment. It is indeed a camera 
obscura of the world. It has been said to be the only 
building in the world, where a man may pass his days 
without ever missing any of the necessaries or luxuries of 
life. 

This vast-structure was erected by Cardinal Richelieu. 
It was commenced in 1627. He enlarged it from time to 
time, and finally left it by will to Louis XIV. It took 
the name of Palais Royal from the circumstance that the 
king spent a part of his minority here. lt afterward 
came into the hands of the Orleans family, and the Duke 
of Orleans, celebrated for his profligacy, held his volup- 
tuous courts in it. 


with statues, and a fine fountain. 


by Corinthian pillars, supporting an entablature with win- 
dows in the frieze. This edifice is crowned with a balus- 
trade, decorated with vases at the head of the pilasters.— 
A narrow gallery runs along the bottom of the building 
to the extent of a quarter of a league ; it is sheltered from 
the weather, and affords a view of the garden. In the 
day, the gallery is lighted from the arches, but at night, 
by a vast number of lamps. There is nothing remarka- 
ble about the Palais Royal in its architectural work, except 
only its vast dimensions. Toa strictly critical eye, the 
minutia of its workmanship, would afford many defects; 
but in the vastness of its general outline, its extended 
galleries, its balustrades, adorned with orange trees and 
vases, its garden in the interior, or court of the edifice, 
with its fountain, statues, and shady walks,—all realize 
eour fancies of eastern palaces. 
actual life which this celebrated place affords, that its 
chief interest consists. Before entering the court or gar- 
den, is an extended gallery used as Bazaars. Here book- 
sellers and milliners, and trades of every kind are crowd- 
ed. Every imaginable variety glitters by the side of shoe- 
blacks. Ina gallery on another side, the merchants are 
distinguished for their rapacity. 
the Barbarians. In this narrow passage which is fre- 


quently choked, care is required for one’s pockets.— 


Wretched coffee houses range along each side of it; here 


are also billiard rooms in which the light of day never 


dawns, while the darkness of the gallery prevents the 
discovery of the defects of goods in the shops. 

The promenades under the arcades and in the different 
passages, are full at all times of loungers and ladies of ev- 
ery description of character ; the shops are the most splen- 
did in the world. Every window gleams with resplen- 
dent articles, and the general illumination at night, pro- 
duces the illusion almost of a scene of oriental necroman- 
cy. A vast palace devoted to merchandise and promena- 
ding—the contrast of gardens, and fountains, and chef d’- 
oeuvres of art, with the busy employments of trade, and 
then the representatives of most nations of the world, 
passing like a procession through the midst of these di- 
verse objects, is an exhibition so unusual, that the stran- 


ger visits constantly this place while in the city, as one of 


the most remarkable curiosities of Paris. Here are money 
changers, vast clothing establishments, dazzling jewelry 
shops, china houses, clock-sellers, book-sellers, gambling 
rooms, coffee-houses, theatres and bagnios. Almost eve- 
ry description of useful and luxurious articles, can be 
found assembled in this vast enclosure. And every pe- 
euliarity of human character, can tind here an illustration. 


It is a city of itself, in its population and in its business, if 
A tide like that of the ocean, is flowing 


not in its extent. 
without ceasing, in and out of its entrances. A certain 
writer says of it, that “adopting our views from ancient 
mythology, we might say, that all the inhabitants of Olyin- 
pus, the goddess of wisdom alone excepted, have con- 
tributed to the creation of this place. Cornus, Mercury, 


*jutus and Cythera, however, constantly hold their 
The long galleries, with their elegant shops, 
exhibit every thing the most seducing, that opulence or 
luxury can desire; not excepting trinkets, jewels, and 
Happy are 
they, who are content with the worship here paid to fes- 
tivity, and avoid the neighboring saloon dedicated to Plu- 
tus, or that higher still, to sacrifice to the popular Venus 
Here are places, where for a few cents, one 
can be supplied with tobacco and beer, and the perform- 
ance of some ventriloquist; and restorateurs, where he may 
at once regale himself on insipid sauce, and discordant 
music; cafés decorated with a splendor unsurpassed by 
the saloons of kings; restaurants where the luxuries of 
all the vegetable arid animal world are spread before the 


court here. 


various articles equally curious and rare. 


of the day.” 


eye of the epicure. These restaurants are beyond al 


description; the bill of fare frequently contains 300 dif- 
Wealthy visitors from all countries take 


ferent articles. 
their meals in them. 


The Palais Royal presents the most interesting sight in 
the evening, when the gas illumination throws a dazzling 
splendor along the lengthened galleries, and the moving 
crowds, the thronged saloons of the cafe’s and the glitter 
of rich articles of merchandize, compose a scene of un- 
common interest. There is much depravity associated with 
this scene of splendor. Many of the windows are filled with 


Prints and books of obscenity, scarcely to be found an 
Where else in Paris. 


It is a miniature of 


It fronts on the street St. Honoré.— 
After passing through the first court, you enter a vast 
quadrangular area, arranged into beautiful promenades, 
Three of the sides of 
this parallelogram are uniform buildings, four stories high. 
Their fronts exhibit a line of 180 small arcades, separated 


But it is in the scenes of 


It is called the camp of 


The statues of the garden are mas- 


ny oes b 











more pernicious, because such finished productions. The 
eafés are generally presided over by the most beautiful 
females of a certain character, that can be found, as an 
attraction of custom, and their higher apartments are fit- 
ted up in style for gambling. Many dark scenes of pol- 
lution, the ways of which take hold on hell, are found 
amid the splendor of this extraordinary place. The evi- 
dences of wealth, of luxury, of art, the thousands of ap- 
parently gay promenaders, the disgusting instruments of 
corruption, together with the diversions of the princely 
edifice in which he finds himself, contuse the thoughts of 
.| the thinking man; he feels asif there were danger of los- 
ing himself in the vortex in which he is whirled, and is 
glad to flee away to a place of retirement and tranquillity. 
No place in Paris furnishes a better opportunity for the 
study of the Parisian character, than this great resort; at 
all times, winter and summer, day or night, be it rainy or 
sunny, the currents of the multitude still flow on through 
these arcades and passages, like overwhelming streams. 
All characters contribute to make up this procession, from 
the highest to the lowest, the man of business, the arch 
gambler, the devotee of pleasure, students who come to 
promenade, observers of human character, travellers from 
all sections of the earth, noblemen and beggars—all af- 
ford their lights or shades to the immense picture of hu- 
man nature. There is no lesson of human charaeter that 
cannot be learned by the spectator, if he is disposed to 
observe closely, and moralize on what is passing before 
him. More interest can be taken in seeing the varied 
countenances and costumes of the living gallery of the 
Palais Royal, than in all the works of art in the Louvre, 
or in the gallery of Florence. The strength of passion 
and interest—the motives of pleasure and money-making, 
what strength they manifest within the enclosure of these 
royal walls; what a mania seems to be confounding and 
hurrying on the countless mass; with what intensity does 
each countenance express the peculiar motive of the place 
that impels him forward. There winds among the throng 
the fiendish black-leg, intent on his prey; yonder moves 
on with light and flattering step, the painted prostitute, 
so common as scarce to divert a single eye; here paces 
the pale student from the colleges, always distinguishable 
by his sharp and pallid features and his long hair hanging 
over his ears; there walks the manof title with his badg- 
es displayed on the breast of his coat; all along the ex- 
tended throng appear the varied dresses of the military, 
and here and there a Greek or Turkish costume, or per- 
haps those of more eastern nations ;—but to enumerate 
would be endless. Paris is the miniature of Europe—the 
Palais Royal is the miniature of Paris. Ss. 





CAMP-MEETING AT EASTHAM. 

The approaching Camp-Meeting at Eastham, which 
commences on Wednesday the 16th inst., is looked to with 
great interest. Many of our brethree have entered upon 
the work of preparation in good earnest, and an unusual 
number of the members of the churches in this city and 
vicinity have signified their intention to attend. 

The committee appointed by the churches in this city, 
have engaged the steamboat New England, which is suf- 
ficiently large to carry all who may wish to go. We 
would refer all who take an interest in the meeting to the 
notice of the committee, in this paper. 








(c= Rev. I. M. Bidwell writes from Provincetown, un- 
der date of July 26, that the Lord is reviving his work in 
that place. Some have already found peace through Je- 
sus Christ their Lord, and quite a number of others are 
inquiring the way to Zion. 





Deatu To AxsouitTion!—-We learn by the Emanci- 
pator, that instruments of assassination are for sale at the 
stores in New York city, having stamped on their blades, 
“* Death to Abolition.” They are called Bowie Knives, 
from a Col. Buie (Boo-e) a native of Louisiana. They 
are worn in a sheath, and are carried about the persons of 
slave-holders, blacklegs and members of Congress. 

These knives were ordered by some of the New York 
importers from Sheffield, England, and are exhibited for 
sale at the shop windows in New York. One of the sell- 
ersis an elder in the Presbyterian Church. They are al- 
so made at Newark, N. J., and at Springfield, Mass. 





New York EvanGeE.ist.—This valuable paper, we 
perceive by the last number, has changed hands. Its 
present publishers are Coolidge & Lambert, and its editor, 
Rev. N. E. Johnson, to be assisted by several gentlemen 
of New York city. The reason given for the change is, 
that it has been the wish of many friends of the Evangel- 
ist, to have it conducted by Presbyterians. With this ex- 
ception, it is intimated that the paper will firmly maintain 
the same principles as heretofore, only with more zeal and 
greater ability. 





OccAsIonAL Psatm anp Hymn Tunes.—Three 
numbers have been publishgg, in the pamphlet form, mak- 
ing in the whole 96 pages. These tunes are both selected 
and original ; and are designed as supplementary to the sev- 
eral collections of Church Music in common use. Those 
persons acquainted with the Boston Academy’s Collection 
have doubtless noticed, that some of the choicest pieces in 
that collection are extracted from these numbers. The 
style of most of the tunes is new, and we are pleased to 
say, that some of the finest specimens of church music, 
produced in any country, are from the pen of Mr. Lowell 
Mason. Published by Wilkins & Carter. 





Cotp Warer.—In the month of July, 1835, the coro- 
ner in New York, was called on to hold an inquest on the 
bodies of thirty-six individuals in two days, who came to 
their death, by drinking cold water.—/Vewspaper. 

Well—and how many came to their death, by not drink- 
ing cold water? or, in other words, by drinking rum, gin 
and brandy, instead of cold water? The death of these 
persons is no more an argument against the drinking of 
cold water, than is the death of a person, who surfeited 
himself after four or five days fasting, against eating at all. 





Perer PArRxLey’s Book or THE UNITED STATES.— 
This new Book is in its character, geographical, politi- 
cal, and historical ; containing likewise, comparative views 
of other countries, and illustrated by maps and engravings. 

It is intended expressly for children; and being written 
in Peter Pariey’s usual style, is therefore well suited to 
interest them. Such books as this should be put into their 
hands, instead of the worthless fictions, and the foolish trash 
which are frequently chosen. 

Published by Charles J. Hendec. 





Dr. OL1n.—We learn by the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, that Dr. Olin arrived at Havre, France, in im- 
proved healti, after a passage of 19 days from New York. 














General Antelii gence. 





Outrage at Brighton.—Sunday evening, the 23d inst., 
1} in accordance with a previous announcement, I. Codding, 
of Canandaigua, N. Y., an agent of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, undertook a discourse on abolitionism, in 
one of the Meeting Housesin Brighton. This announce- 
ment gave great offence to some individuals in that town ; 
but at the hour appointed, 6 o’cleck, the house was filled 
with an orderly assemblage, many of whom were ladies, 
and Mr. Codding commenced the lecture. There was, 
however, a collection outside, of men and boys, who seem- 
ed desirous of doing something to interrupt the quiet 
which prevailed in the church—and when the lecturer 
had halt concluded his discourse, two men, carpenters, 
belonging to Brighton, Hiram Hill and John Hammond, 
entered the church without doffing their hats, marched 
boldly up the broad aisle, ascended the pulpit stairs, enter- 
ed the pulpit, and each one taking an arm of the lecturer, 








y 
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merely saying that the pulpit was not his proper place, 
marched him without ceremony down the steps, with an 
intention to turn him out of the house. 

By this time the audience began to recover from their 
surprise at such a daring and unexpected occurrence, and 
feeling indignant at the outrage, hastened to the rescue 
of the lecturer. A brief scuffle ensued, much to the 
alarm of some of the Jadies, which resulted in the capture 
of the two champions of the mob—who, with their arms 
well pinioned, were deposited in two of the front pews, 
and compelled, much against their will, to remain and 
listen quietly to the remainder of the lecture! After the 
lecture waz concluded, it was the intention of those who 
guarded Hill and Hammond, to deliver them over to the 
proper authorities—but as only a few of the audience re- 
mained, the mob entered the church and effected the res- 
cue of the prisoners, whom they conveyed in triumph to 
the neighboring public house !—Mer. Journal. 


The Transcript states that Hill was afterwards brought 
before a Justice, and fined 10 dollars and costs, and bound 
in the penal sum of $200 to keep the peace. Hammond 
was not to be found. Alfred S. Burlinghame was fined 
$10 and costs, and bound to keep the peace in the sum of 
$500.—Ep. Her. 


Beggary—Imposiers.—Yesterday, an Irish woman 

who has answered to several different names, was senten- 
ced to three months imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection, as an “idle person, going about begging.” It 
appeared by the testimony that for several months at least 
she has been soliciting charity on the plea that she was a 
destitute widow with six young children. Individuals to 
whom she had told her sad tale had repeatedly attempted 
to find out her place of residence, intending to afford pe- 
cuniary relief if her statements were found to be true, but 
she always continued to prevent their visit to her domi- 
cile. She insisted in Court that she was the moth- 
er of children, but she refused to tell where they might 
be found. Soon after she was sent over to Bellevue it 
was ascertained that her story about her children was true, 
but that she has a healthy husband, and that her other 
statements were false. 
There is a great deal of real destitution and suffering 
among the poor at the present time, occasioned by the 
lack of employment, and within a few months there has 
been an increase of pauperism and beggary. It is proba- 
ble that many of the beggars obtain a much better living 
than some that are frugal and industrious. —Mer. Jour. 


Ex- President Adams’s Oration.—Mr. Adams has fur- 
nished a copy of his oration in this town, on the Fourth of 
July, for the press, and it will be speedily published.— 
Orders from abroad will be received at this office, and 
those who may wish for any considerable number of co- 
pies of the first edition, would do well to give immediate 
notice. A portion of the oration, owing to its length, was 
omitted in the delivery. The whole is a finished and elab- 
orate performance, and will furnish a pamphlet of greater 
interest than has for a long time been published in this 
country.—/Vewburyport Herald. 


Sam’l Woodworth, the author of ‘The Old Oaken Buck- 
et,”’ the most touching and beautiful rustic ballad that was 
ever written on this side of the Atlantic—is now in New 
York, oppressed by disease and poverty. Woodworth was 
a “regular bred” printer—and the Morning Post of this 
city suggests the propriety of the printers in this city try- 
ing todo something handsome for him. The suggestion 
is a good one, and we hope will be adopted without delay. 
— Mer. Journal. 


Bequests.—We have been informed by a legal gentle- 
man, that Mr. Lenow, the Scotchman, who lately com- 
mitted suicide in this city, gave the value of $30,000 to 
the Divinity school of Harvard University, ‘ for the sup- 
port of liberal Christianity,’’ $10,000 to the Howard Be- 
nevolent Society, and the like sum to some other institu- 
tion whose name we have forgotten.— Dai. Herald. 


Mary Chilton.—An elegant barque recently built at 
Duxbury, is now lying in our harbor, called the Mary 
Chilton, in honor of the first woman who landed at Ply- 
mouth in 1620, from ship May-Flower. How far, how 
very far was it from the thought of the gentle dame, when 
her foot touched the shore, that the event would be re- 
membered and commemorated two hundred years after- 
wards and her name be written and printed ten thousands 
of times, and a noble barque become her cenotaph when 
- place of her rest was known no longer.—Boston 

ans. 


A Blow Up.—Yesterday morning, July 21st, a small 
frame building in Greenwich street, New York, occupied 
by a gun-smith, named De Graff, blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion. It seems that some loco-foco matches ig- 
nited and communicated to forty pounds of gun-powder 
behind the counter. Mr. De Graff and wife were both 
badly burnt—and the whole interior of the house is des- 
troyed. 


Attempted Murder.—The Skowhegan, (Me.) Sentinel 
gives the particulars of a desperate attempt to murder, 
which occurred at Harmony on Saturday, the 15th. Si- 
mon Ward of said town, fired the contents of a barrel of a 
two barrelled gun, loaded with a bullet and slugs at Capt. 
Harvey E. Robinson, which entered his thigh, wounding 
himin the most shocking manner—Robinson fell, whea 
Ward approached, and attempted to shoot him through the 
head with the other barrel—but Robinson pushing aside 
the muzzle received the charge in his arm. Ward was 
immediately arrested by persons present. Robinson’s life 
was despaired of, mortification having already taken place. 


A Battle in West Florida.—The Alabama Herald of 
July 18, states that information had been received by a 
gentleman from Marianna, that a severe battle had been 
fought between the whites, and the fugitive Creeks, in 
which the latter were defeated with great slaughter.— 
The whites had five killed and several wounded. 


The New York Evening Star states, that on board the 
Peruvian, recently arrived at that port from Cronstadt, is 
a boy named Moses, about 11 years old. He was picked 
up in the Baltic, seventy miles from land, in a little skiff, 
with a gunny bag for a sail. He had put to sea, without 
provisions, in consequence of a quarrel with his step-fath- 
er, a fisherman in Sweden. 


Fire and Loss of Life.—The Skowhegan Sentinel 
states that the house of Loring Ames, of Clinton, (Me.) 
was consumed by fire last week, in consequence of ashes 
being left in a wooden vessel! A child of seven years 
old, who was in the house at the time, the parents being 
absent at a short distance, was consumed. 


Supplies from Europe.—On Tuesday the 11th inst. two 
large Russian ships, of nearly a thousand tons burden 
each, entered the port of Baltimore from Bremen, bringing 
about 40,000 bushels of wheat and 12 or 15,000 bushels of 
rye, besides 749 emigrants, 


New Orleans.—The New Orleans Bee, of July 15, 
gives a more favorable report of matters and things in N. 
Orleans. The money market is becoming more easy— 
good notes are readily taken, and even sought after—and 
there is every indication that a restoration of confidence 
has commenced. The premium on dollars has declined 
to from 10 a13. Spanish doubloons are selling at $18.75, 
U. S. bank notes at ten per cent. premium. Transactious 
of business, however, continue on a very limited scale. 


Death by Lightning.—It is stated in a Sunbury (Pa.) 
paper of the Sth inst., that two children of Mr. Henry 
Lentz, of Turbet township, in that county—a son and a 
daughter, aged 8 and 10 years, were struck by lightning 
and instantly deprived of life, on the 5th inst. They were 
in the upper story of the dwelling: at the time, and the 
lightning descended by way of the chimney, near which 
they were standing. 

Liberality.—Tie Rev. John Harris, the author of the 
prize essay, entitled «* Mammon, or the Sin of Covetous- 
ness, has given away to different charities, the sum of 
three hundred pounds, received by him asa premium, 
and for tive years’ use of the copy right. 

The authorities of N. Orleans have adopted the French 
mode of killing dogs. The guards drop about the town 
every night poisoned sausages, which being of an enticing 
scent, are greedily devoured by the dogs, and produce al- 
most instant death. 


New wheat has already been sold in the Baltimore 
market. It brought $1.75 per bushel. 

The crops of Texas, which consist almost entircly of 
Indian corn, promise an abundant harvest. 





Distress in Fngland.—In some of the manufacturing 
districts of England, the distress among the working classes 
is represented as very great. The Preston Chronicie rep- 
resents the hand-loom weavers of that place, to be in a 
most deplorable condition. From six hundred to eight 
hundred weavers are absolutely Without any thing to do 
—and consequently without any thing to eat, except what 
they receive from private charity. Fathers, mothers and 
children are absolutely bending down to a premature 
grave, into which hunger and starvation have hurried 





them. 


Death of the King of England. Late and Important 
trom England.—Some of the New York papers contain 
postscripts Stating the arrival at that port of the packet 
ship St. James, which left Portsmouth on the 20th June, 
bringing intelligence that the King of Great Britain died 
on the 20th of June, at Windsor Castle. 





The Princess Victoria, that was, the present Queen of 
Great Britain, is represented as intelligent and amiable— 
high spirited—possessed of good talents and correct prin- 
ciples. There is no doubt that the country will prosper 
under her reign. 

Dreadful Steamboat Explosion.—A dreadful event 
has occurred at Hull, Eng. The steam packet Union, on 
leaving Hull for Gainesborough, full of passengers, ‘was 
destroyed by the bursting of her boiler—juft as she start- 
ed from the wharf, with one loud crash, the quivering ves- 
sel was rent to shivers, while devastation and death were 
spread around. Many of the wretched passengers were 
instantly destroyed, or stretched, mangled and bleeding 
corpses on the quay and vessels in the vicinity—while 
others were shrieking in agony, having received wounds 
and scalds of the most dreadful nature. The body of one 
man was found on the top of a house, sixty yards from the 
scene of misfortune. It was said that there were thirty 
or forty persons in the best cabin, when the explosion 


took place—the bodies of three only could afterwards be 
found. 





a 





EASTHAM CAMP-MEETING. 


The Committee appointed by the Boston churches to 
make arrangements for passage to, and accommodations at 
the Camp-meeting at Eastham, would give notice, that 
they have engaged a commodious Steamboat, sufficiently 
large to convey all who may wish to go from Boston and 
the vicinity. 

The price of passage will be seventy-five cents each 
way. Tickets for passage to and from the camp ground, 
pind board and lodging while there, three dollars fifty 
cents. 

Persons out of the city, who wish for passage by this 
conveyance, must be here on Tuesday evening, and can 
lodge on board the boat, which will lay at the side of the 
East Boston Ferry, at Lewis’ Wharf. 

*,” Tickets may be obtained of A. H. Brown, 59 Corn- 
hill—Jacob Sleeper, 40 Ann-street—John Gove, 60 Com- 
mercial-street—Milton Daggett, 5 Brattle square—T. R. 
Hawley, 200 Tremont-street-—Freeman M. Dyer, 479 
Washington-street—Isaac Harding, 136 Hanover-street, 
or of any other of the committee. 

Boston, Aug. 2. 





_ CAMP-MEETING. 
_A Camp-meeting will be held by the permission of Di- 
vine Providence, at the East chop of Holmes’ Hole, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, commencing Monday August 14. 


F. UpHam. 
Edgartown, July 13, 1837. 





CAMPMEETINGS ON SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT, 
N. H. CONF, 

There will be a Camp-meeting holden in Guilford, 
Windham County, Vt., commencing on Monday, Sept. 4. 
Br. J. A. Merrill, and the preachers and members on the 
northerly part of his district are affectionately invited to 
join us. 

A Camp-meeting will be holden on the old ground in 
Hartland, commencing Sept. 11. We wish the preach- 
ers on this, and the adjoining districts to attend these meet- 
ings, and to make a hearty effort to prevail on our people 
generally, to come up to these “feasts of tabernacles.” 
May the God of Israel come with you. 

: ELEAZER JorpDAn, P. E. 

Pomfret, July 20, 1837. 


All communications for the subscriber, may be directed 
to Marlborough, Mass., Rock Bottom post-office. 
Wm. P. Wuire. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
W. P. White—Florence—F, P. Tracy—T. A. Clark— 
J. T.—O. Scott—S. Baker—E. M. Beebe—I. M. Bidwell 
—H. H. White (sent)--P. M. Way—T. Bainbridge—F. 
Dane—F. Pepper (your paper has been sent regularly, 
according to order, first to South Wilbraham, and then to 
Wilbraham)—L. Pierce—P. Townsend—Z. Colburn (7 
received)—O. Wilder—-S. W. Sumner—T. W. Butterfield 
—A. Adams—J. C. Bontecou. 











MARRIED; 
In this city, Mr. Samuel A. Turner of Louisiana, to 
Miss Sarah W. Loring; Mr. Joshua Gibbs, Jr. of Charles- 
ton, S. C., to Miss Margaret Jane, daughter of Mr. Ezra 
Dyer; Mr. Thomas Whittemore to Miss Clarissa R. Rich- 
ardson; Mr. Samuel Payson to Miss Hannah G. Cushing 
of Freetown. 

In Salem, the 19th ult., by Rev. J. W. Downing, Rev. 
William P. White of Marlborough, Mass., to Miss Ann 
W. Stone. 

In East Cambridge, Mr. Albert Little of Brookline, to 
Miss Harriet Gould of Boston. 








DIED, 

In this city, after an illness of two years, Mrs. Susan 
W., wife of Mr. Isaac Ross, 31; Rev. Lucius Bowles, 
son of Rev. Dr. B., and late pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Lynn, 29; Mr. James M. Adams, firm of Adams & 
Seaver, 31; Mr. Moses Piper, a revolutionary soldier, 83. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Harriet W., wife of Col. Samuel 
Jacques, 53. 

In Roxhury, Dea. Jonathan Richards, 77, formerly of 
Dedham. 

In Cambridgeport, 24th ult., Mr. James Russell, for- 
merly of Watertown, 28. His death was occasioned by 
falling from a loaded wagon, and breaking his neck. 

In Salem, 23d ult., Mr. Ebenezer Aborns, a soldier of 
the revolution, 83. 

In Subury, 20th ult., Mary E., youngest daughter o 
Rev. Luman Boyden, aged 3 years and 22 days. 

At Provincetown, 25th inst., of cholera morbus, Wm. 
McKendree, son of Rev. I. M. Bidwell, aged 3 years and 
9 months. 

In Plaintield, Mass., 17th ult., Rev. Moses Hallock, 
77. He had been pastor of the Congregational church in 
that town more than 40 years. 

In Marlborough, Mass., Minnorrice, son of Mr. Samuel 
Cullums, 4 years. While in company with his father, 
who was driving a loaded team, he fell into the rut before 
the wheel, which passed over him. He was taken up 
dead by his father, one Jeg being broken, and his scull se- 
verely fractured. 


Whole number of interments in the City of Boston, re- 
ported at the Health Office, from July 15th, to 21st, both 
inclusive, males 14—females 13—stil!born 1—Total 27. 
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PORT OF BOSTON. 


Monpay, July 24. 

Arrived, Ships Harold, Hall, and Tuscany, Mayhew, 
Liverpool ;—Brigs Hollander, Kelley, Rotterdam ; East- 
ern Star, Brazier, Havana; Mary, Gordon, Matanzas ;— 
Schs Albatross, Sturdivant, Honduras; Fisher Ames, 
Smith, Ragged Island; Virginian, Topaz, Renown, Jew 
and Virginia, Philad; Mohican, Page, Lucy Blake and 
Hero, N York; I'rank, N Haven; Emblem, N London; 
Hunter, Calais; Splendid, Eastport; Apphia, Bangor ; 
Echo and Wm Wilson, Portland. 

Cleared, Brigs Joseph, Smith, and Agnes, Doane, Syd- 
ney ;—Sch Retrieve, Loker, Baltimore. 


Toespay, July 25. 
Arrived, Bark Apthorp, Gay, Trieste ;—Brigs Swift- 
sure, Proctor, Sydney; Evelina, Baker, Bridgeport, C B; 
Schs Boston, East Machias; Jaue, Bangor; Exeter, 
Portland. : 
Cleared, Ship Eben Preble, Crocker, Canton ;—Brigs 
Hecla, Whiting, Malaga; William, Hopkins, St Jago; 
John & Edward, Portland ;—Schs Congress, Union, Haz- 
ard and Only Son, Digby. 





Wepnespay, July 26. 
Arrived, Ships Medora, Nowell, Cadiz; Tiger, Baker, 
Liverpool ; Olive & Eliza, Parsons, Sydney ;—Bark Eu- 
phrates, Given, Pictou ;—Brigs Grand Turk, Bartlett, Ca- 
diz; Rapid, Lecraw, Havana; Ponce, Davis, oe oh 

Schs Nonpareil, Jones, Washington, NC; Magnolia an 
Mazeppa, Norforlk ; Caledonia, Calais; Osprey, Kenne- 
bunk; Spartan, Portland; Larana, Portsmouth; Cam- 
bridge, N York. : 
Cleared, Schs Waverly, Peterson, 3altimore ; Texas, 
Philad; Reeside and Sun, N York ; Emerald, Hallowell. 

Tuurspay, July 27. 
Arrived, Ships Dromo, Devereux, Havana; Luconia, 
Whitney, and Rialto, Holmes, N Orleans ;—Buigs Ore- 











gou, Caldwell, Havana; Frances, Given, Matanzas; Ida 
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and Plutus, Baltimore ; Hector, Granite and Palm, Phila- 
delphia; Monticellg, N York ;—Schs Madockawando, (of 
Bangor) Milliken, St Martins; Mary, (of Braintree) Nick- 
erson, N Orleans; Arab, (of Gardiner) Rodbird, Mobile ; 
Deposit, Haley, Savannah ; Factor, Young, Washington, 
N C; Antelope, Gifford, Richmond; Magnet, Baltimore : 
Swan, Excellent, Home, New Union, Good Intent, Em- 
erald, Fulcrum, Constitution, Samuel, Constellation, Co- 
lumbia, Schuylkill and Superb, Philad, Susan & Phebe 
Pequot and Mary, N York; Pilot, Wilmington, D; Tou 
mont, Hartford; Tiger, N Bedford ; Planter. Portsmouth 

_ Cleared, Ship Louisa, Woolley, South Atlantic and In- 
dian Oceans ;—Barks Lewis, Cunningham, Pacific Ocean : 
Cutter, Ryder, New Orleans ;—Brigs Neptune, Comin 2. 
Cape de Verds; Gen Boliver, Nason, Sydney ; Cerne” 
en i aa o~. Philad ; Mary, Portland ; 
—Schs Oscar, N York; Her Augusta; 
Gen Stark, Portsmouth. : reraierteae 











Fripay, July 28. 
af a Amalia, 
alermo an rapani; Hyperion 
Blake, Havana; Curtis, Curtis, Matanzas ; Cordelia, Hal- 
ifax; Vesta, Baltimore; Lodi, Philad ; Schs Queen, 


Baltimore ; Dirigo Lubec ; Echo ’ 
Paragon, Portland.” % » Saco; Frances and 


Cleared, Brigs Adelaide, 


Arrived, Bark Cuba, Storer, 
(Neopolitan) Cafieri, 





Crosby, Trinidad; Hector 
White, St Jago; Union, Chadwick, Sidney : Eastern Star, 
— I —— Crosby, Port au Prince; Lion, 
er, and Jasper, Page, Philad ; : 
an ae ' g ilad ; Hudson, Bath; Mary 
; Saturpay, July 29. 

Arrived, Ship Henry, Pierce, Liverpool fork Flore 
Eldridge, Havana ;—Brigs Czarina, Pelham, Cronstadt : 
Adriatic, McLwon, Tarragona; Acton, Chase, Gottenburg : 
Oriental, Perkins, Rio Grande; Ceres, Kendall, Surinam: 
Tampico, Herrick, Tampa Bay ; Snow, Snow, N Orleans’: 
Token, Crowell, Alexandria; Mattawamkeag, Higgins, 
and Wm Penn, Hatch, Philad ; Enterprise, Rooks, ‘Addi- 
son, Me ;—Schs Andrew Adams, Sproul, Bridgeport, CB; 
Caty & Sally, Patten, Mobile; Garland, Norton, Nanse- 
mond; Eagle, Baltimore ; Eclipe, Superior, Henry, Am- 
azon and Sophronia, Philad; Grecian, Albany; Charles 
and Alert, Kingston, N Y; Delta, Hallowell; Boundary, 
Eastport; Albion, Bangor; Planet, Bath ; Milledgeville 
Portland. . 

Cleared, Ships Columbus, Coffin, Cadiz ; Manchester, 
J arinan, Montevideo 3—Barks Antelope, Low, Cronstadt ; 
King Philip, Humphrey, Charleston ;—Brigs Hollander, 
Kelley, Rotterdam; Roque, Pendleton, Sydney; Inga, 
(new) Rogers, Cape Haytien; Fairy, Doane, Philad ; 
Virginia, Ryder, Alexandria ; Chickasaw, Harding, Bal- 
timore ;—Schs Arlitta, Howes, Bridgeport, CB; Susan- 
nah, Foster, Richmond; Lenity, Harriet and Evelina, 
Philad; Mail, Splendid and Renown, N York; Niagara, 
Albany; William, New Bedford; Olympus, Nantucket ; 
Arab, Bath; Satellite, Dover. 

: Sunpay, July 30. 

Arrived, Ships Athens, Dixey, Palermo; Olive Branch, 
Sidrick, Sydney, CB;—Bark Roman, Gill, Gibraltar i— 
Brigs Banian, Inglee, Smyrna; Hardy, Broughton, Ca- 
diz; Emma, Fletcher, St Johns, PR; Billow, Curtis, Syd- 
ney, CB; StSimons, Packard, Chickahominy, Va;—— * 
Sch Wm Young, Somers, Richmond. 

At Quarantine, Bark Talent, Jenkins, from Gibraltar ; 
—Brig Benjamin, Woodside, St Domingo—Ezra Wench, 
mate, of Cumberland, Me. died 27th July. 

















Neen aS 
Boston Prices Current. 
Aprrcgs, bbl. z 4 : ". - from to 
Beans, white, per bushel, . ‘ ‘ ° 1.50 2.00 
BEEF, mess, bbl, ° ° ° . 15.50 15.50 
0.1, a , .*. 8 12.75 13.00 
prime, . . ° . ° ° 8.50 9.00 
Beeswax, American, Ib, . . . .« 25 30 
CHEESE, new milk, lb. . . ° > 9 13 
FEATHERS,northern,geese,lb. . . « 54 («60 
southern, geese, . . ° 40 50 
Frax, American,|b. . ° . ° ° 9 12 
Fisu, Cod, per quintal, . . . . 2.37 3.10 
FLour, Genesee, bbl. . i ‘ ° F 10.75 11.00 
Baltimore, Howard street ° ‘ 9.50 10.00 
Baltimore,wharf, . ° ’ ° 9.37 9,50 
Alexandria, . ; ; ° 9.62 9.87 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, per bushel, . 1.10 1.12 
southern flatyellow, . ., 106 1.08 
white, . ° i ° 1.03 1.05 
Rye, northern, . ° ° . ° 1.12 1.25 
Barley, . . . ° : . 1120 01.15 
Oats,northern,(prime) . ° ° 63 75 
Hay,bestEnglish,tonaof2000]bs. . . 22.50 —— 
Hard pressed, . ° ‘ . ° 15.00 15.50 
HIoney, gallon, . * ‘ ‘ ° P 52 55 
Hors, Istquality, Ib. ° et Tie” 6 7 
2d quality, J 4 > Fa ‘ 4 5 
Larp, Boston, Istsort,lb. . ‘ ° . 9 10 
Southern, Istsort, . .  . . 8 9 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, lb, 29 30 
do. countrydo, .  . 25 26 
Baltimore city do. . .« 2% 828 
do dryhide, . « _ — 
New Yorkred, light, . 1 . 21 22 
Boston do.slaughter, . . 21 22 
do. Mi, . 6 8 19 21 
Lime, best sort,cask, . ‘ A . 87 95 
Pork, Mass.,inspection, extra clear, bbl. . 23.00 25.00 
Clear, from other States,. . . 22.50 23.00 
ess, . : ° ‘ 20.00 22.50 
SeEps,Herd’sGrass,bushel, . . .~ 2.50 2.75 
Red Top, northern, bushel, . . 60 65 
ae ee le t,t 2.50 2.75 
Red Clover, northern, Ib. omg _ _ 
SouthernClover, . . 1» -« 13 14 
Sitk Cocoons, American,bushel, .  . 2.75 4.00 
TALLow, tried, Ib. . - ° . a 10 il 
Woot, prime or Saxony Fleeces, |b. . ‘ 65 70 
American, full blood, washed,. —. 60 65 
American, } washed, . _ - 55 60 
American, 4 washed, ° e oe 40 54 
American, 4 washed, oly Bim 40 45 
Native washed, ‘ ¥ P . _ _ 
r=] Pulled superfine, . ‘o—_ 45 50 
Od |istLambs, . . «+. - 50 OB 
<< 2d Lambs, . ° ° . 45 48 
S = | 3d Lambs, ‘the gk 2% 33 
2 ““(1stspinning, . . «+ - 08 _ 
Southern pulled weolis generally 5 cents less per lb 





PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 4 

BurTerR,tub,Ib..  . ao ee 12 18 
ump, . ‘ ° ’ ° ° 22 25 

Crier, bbl. ° ° ° . ° -—— +— 
lIams,northern,Ib.  . . n ‘ ° 14 15 
Southern, > ° gis ° 13 14 

Eces, dozen, ‘ si ° “ear K 22 — 
PorK, whole hogs Ib. . ° ° ° ’ 10 12 
Potatoes, bushel, . ‘ r ° 100 125 


Pouttry, . . 





[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 
BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Jury 24, 1837. 

At market, 400 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows and Calves, 2300 
Sheep, and 50 Swine. 175 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Frices have declined, and we 
reduce our quotations. We quote first quality 6 50 a 7 25; 
second quality $6 a 6 50; and third quality 5a 5 75. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at $22, 25, 28, 
30, 35, and 37. 

Sheep and Lambs—Dull. We notice lots, some of 
which were ordinary, taken at $1 25, 1 67, 1 88, $2, 2 25, 
2 50 and 2 75. . 

Swine—All of which were small pigs, and were chiefly 
sold without weighing. 











PARLEY’S BOOK OF THE U. STATES. 

gly: duy published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, Peter Par- 

ley’s Book of the United States, Geographical, Political 
and Historical ; with Comparative Views of other countries.— 
Iilustrated by 40 engravings, designed and executed in the best 
manner, expressly for this work, and eight Maps, from new 
ds of Teachers, School Committees and Parents 
is invited to this book, as it 1s believed to be well adapted for 
use in Schools and Families. It forms an 18mo volume of up- 
wards of 209 pages, to which is added about 1000 questions on 
the matter in the body of the work ; together with several hun- 
dred questions on the maps. 

Notwithstanding the extensive circulation of the works by 
this author, it is confidently believed this work is destined to an 
equally extended popularity. 

It also forms an excellent introduction to the First Book of 
History, by the same author. 

For sale by the Booksellers generally. if Aug. 2. 





TO INVALIDS. 

RS. MOTT and MISSES HUNT, Female Physicians, 
M would respectfully give notice to the ladies of Boston and 
vicinity, that they still continue to attend to all diseases incident 
to the Female frame, at their residence No, 1 Spring street, cor- 
ner of Leverett street, Boston. Diseases of Children particu- 
larly attended to. ; iy 

The patent Medicated Champoo Baths will. be administered 
to ladies at any hour of the day. Hours for seeing patients, 
from 9 in the morning until 6 in the evening. m—Aug. 2. 
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ZION’S HE RAL 























Poetry. | 
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ed during the pressure in 1835. 


7 


The following lines are from an English paper, publish- 


CONFIDENCE AND CREDIT. 
The day was dark, the markets dull, 
The ’change was thin, Gazettes were full, 
And half the town was breaking ; 
The countersign of cash was “stop!” 
Bankers and bankrupts shut up shop, 
And honest hearts were aching. 


When near the Bench, my fancy spied 
A faded form, with hasty stride, 
Beneath griet’s burden stooping ;— 
Her name was Credit ; and she said, 
Her father, Trade, was lately dead— 
Her mother, Commerce, drooping. 


The smile that she was wont to wear, 

Wes withered by the hand of care 5 
Her eyes had lost their lustre , 

Her chavaeter was gone, she said, 

For basely she had been betrayed, 
And nobody would trust her. 


Then honest Industry had tried 
To gain fair Credit for his bride, 
And found the lady willing ; 
But ah! a fortune-hunter came, 
And Speculation was bis name, 
A rake, not worth a shilling. 


The villain was on mischief bent; 
He gained both parents’ full consent, 
And then poor Credit smarted. 
He filcbed her fortune and her fame— 
And fixed a blot upon her name, 
And left her broken-hearted. 


When thus poor Credit seemed to sigh, 

Her cousin, Confidence, came by ; 
(Methinks he must be clever) 

For when he whispered in her ear, 

She checked the sigh, she dried the tear, 
And smiled as sweet as ever. 








FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
THE DOCTRINE OF HOLINESS. 
NO. X. 

Mr. Eprrorn—Among the sins which frequently 
exist in an unsanctified heart, covetousness may be 
considered one of the most prominent and des- 
tructive. It is totally inconsistent with purity oi 
heart and life. By covetousness, we mean that 
inordinate desire of riches, and world’s enjoyments, 
which is so ostensible among many professing god- 
liness. That this sin prevails to a fearful extent 
in the church, is an unquestionable fact. What 
sincere Christian has not been called to mourn 
over the awful desolations it has made in his own 
vicinity and neighborhood? And how often too, 
has he mourned over the desolation it has caused 
in Zion, while he has taken an enlarged view oi 
the subject? ‘There is perhaps no sin which has 
proved more injurious to the church, or from which 
she bas more to fear, than the one of which I now 
speak. 

Covetousness is diametrically opposed to holi- 
ness. They have no affinity to each other. They 
cannot dwell in the same heart. “For what fel- 
lowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness, 
and what communion hath light with darkness ?>— 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial?” The 
principles of holiness are purity of heart, supreme 
love to God, and pure benevolence toward all men. 
Covetousness aims ata total extermination of these 
principles, Can that heart be pure which is filled 
with avarice? Can that man love God supremely, 
and his “neighbor as himself,’ whose only object 
is self-aggrandizement and the accumulation of 
wealth? The Bible answers, No! “If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” Let every professing Christian, then, if he 
would be saved from this sin, seek for entire sanc- 
tification. This is a sure remedy. 

But holiness leads us to consecrate all our pow- 
ers, our talents, our property, and our influence to 
the service of God. Covetousness operates the re- 
verse of this. Look at the man—he can hardly be 
called a Christian—with av inordinate desire for 
the world, his whole soul being swallowed up in 
the subject, and what do yon at ence behold? We 
were about to say, you beheld a being without a 
soul. But asoul he has indeed—not one that can 
feel for bleeding Zion, or for the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity—but it is contracted, polluted, and 
wretched. He may have thousands in his posses- 
sion, he may long since have received the appella- 
tion of a “rich man,” but, we may inquire, to what 
purpose does he appropriate his riches? Does he 
feed the hungry, or clothe the naked? Does he 
give liberally to support our literary institutions, 
the missionary cause, and other philanthropic en- 
terprises of the age? No; he often exclaims, 
when urged for his benefactions, “I have nothing 
to give.” Many such men we now have in the 
Christian church, but were you to call their Chris- 
tianity in question, it would be considered but lit- 
tle less than an insult.* Can the principles of ho- 
liness dwell in such a heart? 

But the deleterious effect of covetousness is not 
only discoverable in its withholding what is due from 
the treasury of the Lord, but its debasing and pollut- 
ing influence upon the mind, is equally apparent.— 
What is there ennobling or spiritual in that mind un- 

der the influence of avarice? Being accustomed on- 
ly to think of temporal enjoy ments, it has become grov- 
elling and sensual. It has lost its communion with 
God. It has now no desire for holiness, or to attend 
to the means of grace. The interests of Zion are no 
longer the subject of its thoughts or meditations.— 
How indescribably wretched must be such a mind! 
But how many who have earnestly commenced seek- 
ing for a clean heart, have turned even from the 
“commandment onee delivered unto them,” through 
the iufluence of this unboly principle? And is not 
this principle now exerting a tremendous influence 
over the almost entire Christian church? Indeed, is 
it not the sin of the church ? + 

Can the church expect to stand forth to the world 
in her clear and spotless character, while she is hold- 
ing this sin in her bosom? Does she not by so doing 
pollute the sanctuary, paralyze her energies, and tar- 
nish her glory? Only let this sin be put away, and 
soon the wealth of the church would be consecrated 
to God, the ministry and all our benevolent institu- 





* The late distinguished philanthropist, J, B. Wilson, 
Esq., of Clapham Common, Eng., was once heard to say 
of one who had been looked up to asa gvod man anda 
Christian, ** He died wickedly sick,’’—evidently imply- 
ing that he thought such a man’s Christianity was ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

t My readers are requested to read Harris’s work on 
covetousness. It is evidently one of the best works ever 


| tions fiud ample support, and the pure principles of 


| church seek for gospel purity, and soon covetousnes 


the gospel universally prevail and triumph. Let the 


has no place among us. CrciL. 


Manchester, Conn. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

N. H. CONFERENCE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Br. Brown—The doings of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in the N. Hl. Conference, were of an interesting 
character. And agreeably to a vote of the Society, 
I furnish them, with a request for publication in Zion’s 
Herald, and Zion’s Watchman. 

A preparatory meeting was held on Tuesday, at 
which it was concluded to ask for a committee on 
slavery in Conference, which was accordingly done 
on Wednesday morning. After some remarks of the 
President against abolitionism, and assigning reasons 
why he should put no report to vote, if it contained 
matter in his opinion contrary to the Discipline, or the 
advice of the General Conference, at his request it 
was laid over till Thursday morning. The motion 
was then renewed, and after some further remarks by 
the President, he read certain conditions upon which 
he would consent that a committtee should be ap- 
pointed, among which were, in substance, the follow- 
ing: 

That their report should not be acted upon when 
he was out of the chair, through infirmity or business. 
That if it contained any matter in his opinion con- 
trary to the Discipline, or the advice of the General 
Conference, we concede that he was under no obliga- 
tion to put it to vote. 

After some remarks, it was concluded to lay the 
matter over till the next morning. 

A meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society was held at 
half past 6 P. M., and fully attended ; after prayer, 
the conditions of the President were discussed at 
length, and with much ability ; the result of which 
was, that they almost unanimously voted to reject his 
conditions, and to introduce a resolution into Confer- 
ence, expressive of the rights of the Annual Confer- 
ences to express an opinion on any moral question. 
The anniversary was held at the Methodist chapel, 
on Friday, at half past 2 o’clock, P.M. A crowded 
house, and most of the Conference present. After 
opening in the usual form, extracts of the Secretary’s 
report were read, and it was adopted and ordered to 
be published. Resolutions were introduced by O. 
Scott and G. Storrs, who ably supported them in ad- 
dresses of some length. Pledges and subscriptions 
were received for Zion’s Watchman. Other resolu- 
tions passed, and the meeting adjourned. 

Brs. Scott and Storrs brought us the pleasing in- 
telligence of the formation of an Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty in the Maine Conference, of over 70 members ; 
and that the Maine Wesleyan Journal would be open- 
ed in favor of abolition and free discussion. 
The day is not far distant, we hope, when a ma- 
jority of the Northern Conferences will be abolition- 
ists. Three years ago, where was the Maine Con- 
ference? What now? Let our friends take courage, 
and our opposers take warning. May we not hope, 
that in the next General Conference, a majority will 
be abolitionists? Let us strive for it. 
As I left Conference on Saturday morning, I cannot 
give you the further proceedings, except the Secreta- 
ry’s report, and the resolutions, which I send you for 
publication. 
The following resolution was offered by Br. Storrs, 
who addressed the meeting : 
1. Resolved, That slaveholding is a sin of a horrid 
character, and that churches of this land being partakers 
in this sin, are mainly responsible for its continuance ; and, 
therefore, are solemnly bound to act in opposing ; it and 
not to do so, renders them justly liable to severe censure. 
The following resolution was offered and supported 
by Br. O. Scott. 


the spirit of slavery for the last fifty years has increased 
in our country, in proportion to the increase of the slave 
population ; and that the course taken by Christian 
churches and Christien ministers on this subject, is very 
alarming, and shows what a frightful influence slavery 
has obtained over the church of Christ. 
The following resolutions were presented by the 
Secretary, without remarks. Br. Storrs spoke on the 
one respecting the Watchman. 
3. Whereas, abolitionists are accused of exaggerating 
the cruelties of slavery, and the sufferings of the slave, 
therefore 

Resolved, That the principal sufferings of the slave, 
arise not from his hard toil, poor fare, or cruel punish- 
ments ; but in being degraded from the rank of man, de- 
prived of the Bible, and the violation of the natural and 
sacred ties of relationship between companions, parents 
and children, by their sudden, forcible and final separa- 
tion. 
4. Resolved, That the holding or treating man as chat- 
tels, brutes, or property, is a sin, (being a plain violation of 
the principles of righteousness,) under all circumstances, 
which ought to receive the reproof of good men, and 
be repented of and abandoned immediately. 
5. Whereas, we are charged with endangering the 
church and nation, therefore 
Resolved, That it is the continuance and influence of 


prosperity and union of the states and churches, 
6. Whereas, abolitionists are accused of causing agita- 
tion, trouble and division, therefore 


makes it; their measures to prevent division, divide ; 


predictions of division and ruin prove true, we think 
them mainly responsible for it. And vur only hope of the 


° ~ h J 
of anti-slavery principles and measures. 
ests of this nation, therefore 


Resolved, That all friends of our country 
speedily come forward, and amply contribute to the 


mediately abulish the system. 
therefore 


Resolved, That it is the duty of every friend of free- 


against its reception. 


every man, and never should be conceded, either by un- 


ecclesiastical assemblies, political bodies, or popular as- 
semblies. 


must be sustained. 
All of which were unanimously adopted. 
D. I. Rosrnson, See’ry. 


by a Christian lady in St. Croix, herself a slave- 
holder, who received them from the place in ques- 
tion, while on a visit of some months at Montser- 
r 


India Islands, where the apprenticeship system was 
adopted in preference to the immediate and entire 


abolition of slavery. This system, though almost 
universally acknowledged to be better than slave- 
ry, is in some respects very annoying; the interest 
of the planter and his apprentices are directly at 
variance, and they are consequently brought into 
frequent and unpleasant collisions, requiring the 
interference of the civil magistrate. 


tirely dissatisfied with this state of things, that he 
determined to put an end to it. 


prentices together, and told them that he had re- 
solved to give them their freedom at once, and that 


2. Resolved, That we have the fullest conviction that 


slavery thatis so alarming and dangerous to the peace, 


Resolved, That the action of our opposers to prevent 
action, is inconsistent ; their course to prevent trouble, 


and their efforts to stop agitation, agitate; and if their 


preservation of our church and people, is in the success 
7. Whereas, slavery threatens the ruin of all the inter- 
should 


means to the Anti-Slavery Society, of enlightening, con- 
verting, and persuading this nation to peaceably and im- 


8. Whereas, there is a probability of Texas being ad- 
mitted to the Union, at the coming session of Congress, 


dom to petition, and sign remonstrances to Congress 


9. Resolved, That the liberty of speech, conscience, 
the pulpit, and the press, are the inalienable rights of 


guarded admissions, or the neglect of their exercise, in 


10. Resolved, That Zion’s Watchman, being an able, 
useful and necessary periodical at the present crisis, 











IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 
A CASE IN POINT. 
The following facts were communicated to me 


at. 
Montserrat is one of the smaller English West 


Mr. D., one of the planters, became at last so en- 


He called his ap- 


from that time none of them would be obliged to 
work for him unless they chose. He said that to 
those who would remain and work he would pay 
so much per day; but that he should thenceforth 
be under no obligation to provide them with hous- 
es, food or clothing; to take care of the children, the 
aged, or disabled; or to furnish them with medi- 
cal aid in sickness. This representation made 
them feel that liberty was not license—that they 
were not set free from all restraint and responsi- 
bility—and all but one consented to remain on the 
plantation. 

My informant visited the island several months 
after this event, and Mr. D. then told her that he 
was very much pleased with the result of his ex- 
periment. His negroes all remained with him, and 
he had allowed them to retain their houses as be- 
fore their emancipation; and when any one was 
ill, his family took care of them as they had al- 
ways done. Even the negro who at first went 
away, afterwards returned and wished to go to 
work: but he was of a restless disposition, and 
Mr. D. told him that he would make an example 
of him—he should not remain—and ordered his 
house to be taken down that he might not have a 
place to harbor in. With the others he had no 
difficulty ; the previous causes of irritation between 
him and them were now removed; they seemed 
to be perfectly contented, and worked steadily and 
faithfully—Vermont Phenix. 





{From the Journal of Public Morals.] 
ABDUCTION. 

Facts similar to the following, we are aware, are 
seldom brought to light, because the victim, esteem- 
ing herself utterly Jost to society, soon abandons 
all hope and yields herself to the current of infa- 
my, into which she bas been unsuspectedly drawn.: 
but in the city of New York they are of very fre- 
quent occurrence :-— 
A widow lady in the country, who had several 
daughters, was recently visited by a milliner from 
New York, who had been the school-mate and com- 
panion of her youth. They had not seen each 
other for years, during which they had both be- 
come widows—the former left in ordinary circum- 
stances, and the latter carrying on a flourishing and 
profitable business in the city. The meeting of 
the two friends was mutually gratifying, and they 
spent several days together. Near the close of the 
visit, the milliner, very kindly, and as was thought, 
with benevolent intentions, offered to receive one 
of the daughters of her country friend into her 
employment and family, and learn her the millin- 
ery business on much more favorable terms, than 
were usually granted to apprentices. The offer 
was regarded, as it was doubtless intended it should 
be, as a special favor. One of the young ladies 
accompanied her mother’s early friend to the city, 
was introduced by that treacherous friend toa 
haunt of crime kept by herself, was threatened, 
confined, and is now a degraded outcast, roaming 
the streets of New York. The milliner received 
from a wealthy gentleman in the city, near a hun- 
dred dollars for her success in this case of abduc- 
tion. Is this case one of “ brutal outrage” or not? 
Similar cases are occurring almost every week.— 
Such is the nature and character of the business 
connected with what many plead for as a “ neces- 
sary evil.” Shall the business cease or not? 





Tue Pennsytvania Line or Batre Sxaip was 
launched on Tuesday afternoon at Philadelphia. She 
is one of the most powerful ships in the world. Her 
keel was laid in 1822; but her services not being re- 
quired she has remained on the stocks until the pres- 
ent time. Some of her dimensions are as follows :— 
220 feet lower deck, extreme breadth 58 feet, length 
from figure head to stern gallery 247 feet, height from 
bottom of keel to top of rail amidships 54 feet, length 
of mainmast and topmast &c. 283 feet, 1,531 yards 
main-topsail, draught of water 25 feet, mounts 136 
guns. 
The Philadelphia Gazette says. she is large enough 
to carry two thousand men, which is larger than the 
whole American army that fought and gained the bat- 
tle of Chippeway. She could if loaded with flour 
carry the moderate cargo of thirty thousands barrels, 
enough to supply bread for 15,000 people for a whole 
year.— Taunton Gaz. 





Epvucation.—Education is a companion which no 
misfortune can depress—no clime destroy—no enemy 
alienate—no despotism enslave. At home a friend— 
abroad an introduction—in solitude a solace—in soci- 
ety an ornament. It shortens vice—it guides virtue— 
it gives at once grace and government to the genius. 
Without it what is man? a splendedslave! a reason- 
ing savage! vacillating between the dignity of an in- 


brutal passion. 





Gop DOES A PART, AND THE SINNER A PART.— 
We often hear this sentiment from a class of professors, 


grace on the heart, also evince a rather muddy head. 
The sentiment is happily illustrated in the following 
anecdote. 
Some years since, in the county of C , and state 
of New York, a man deficient in good sense, offered 
himself as a candidate for baptism and church fellow- 
ship, professing to have been recently converted. 
He was permitted to relate his views and feelings to 
the church ; but the brethren knowing his unfortunate 
situation, felt some hesitation, doubting whether he 
understood what he had stated. After some pause, 
one of the deacons said, “ Well Sammy, who did this 
work of which you have told us?” “Why,” said 








and what part did you do, Sammy ?” 
convicted me that I was a great sinner; I fought . 
against him with all my might, and he did ail the rest.” | phia; Ivory turned Pad ‘Trusses; Stone’s do., double and sin. 
—Am. Bap. 


ury. We cannot believe that the several papers which 
have given it currency, would designedly inculcate its 
most obvious heresy. So far as it makes any impression 
on the unenlightened mind, the unsaved soul, it must 
tend to the persuasion that nothing more or less is neces- 


telligence derived from God, and the degradation of 


who if they give sufficient evidence of a work of 


D. 


AUGUST 2, 1837, 




















* Oh, God } 





We take the foregoing from the Sabbath School Treas - 


sary, on the part of the creature, to secure his salvation, 
than to resist to the utmost the strivings of God’s Spirit, 
and be dragged into heaven by force against his own will. 
Which one of these papers dare teach such a doctrine ? 
And yet what else have they taught, by leaving such an 
illustration without note or comment? Brethren, until 
youcan do better than this, say no more about “ muddy 
heads.” — Vermont Telegraph. 





Memorrat to Coneress.—It has been suggested 
whether it would not be advisable for memorals to go 
up from every part of the United States, petitioning 
Congress to lay a heavy duty upon every gallon of 
spirits manufactured from bread-stufis ; not for the 
suppression of intemperance, but for the relief of the 
country distressed for food. The suggestion is not 
without reason. Last year twelve hundred thousand 
bushels of grain were destroyed by the distilleries in 
the city of New York ; 25 million bushels, says the 
Boston Recorder, in the nation. As Temperance 
men, as well as patriots, we could cheerfully sign such 
a memorial, The more temptation to evil is removed 
from men, the more virtuous will be the community. 
—Temperance Journal, 





OriGin oF StanpER.—Mother Jasper told me that 
she heard Greatwood’s wife say, that John Hardston’s 
aunt mentioned to her, that Mrs. Lusty was present, 
when the widow Barkman said that Hertall’s cousin, 
thought Ensign Doolittle’s sister believed that old 
Miss Oxley reckoned, that Sam Trifle’s better half, 
had told Mrs. Spaulding, that she heard John Rheu- 
mer’s woman say that her mother told her that Mrs. 
Gardner had two husbands! ! 








NOTICE. 


Tee disposed of my stock of Books to the Rev. D. 
S. Kina, who has been appointed by the N. E, Confer- 
ence, as their Agent to keep a Book Depository, I would 
hereby cordially recommend him to the patronage of my cus- 
tomers and friends. 
This measure makes it necessary that all demands due me 
for Books, should be paid immediately. 


{> All descriptions of BOOK and JOB PRINTING will 
be executed as usual, at moderate prices. 
July 5. DAVID H. ELA. 





74 E subscriber having been appointed Agent of the Metho- 
dist Book Depository lately established . the New Eng- 
land Conference in Boston, would inform the public that he 1s 
now ready to answer orders for most of the books published 


Salmon’s Ball aud Socket; Sherman’s Patent; French do. 
Marsh’s Improved ‘Truss; Batewan’s do. ; Shaker’s Rocking 
Trusses; Heintzleman’s India Rubber Pad, made in Philacel. 


gle; also ‘Trusses for children, of all sizes. 

The subscriber makes and keeps on hand Shoes for deform. 
ed and crooked feet, and is doing this every week, for children 
and infants in this city, and from out of the city. Specimens of 
his workmanship may be seen at the Manufactory. 

Mr. F. will wait on individuals at their houses, when prefer. 
red ; he takes measure of infants at any age, and makes Trusseg 
for both double and single ruptures, which may be worn without 
pain or inconvenience, and which in inany cases will produce a 
perfect cure, in the space of six or twelve weeks, in such little 
children ; he bas had occasion to make a number of Jate, the 
fathers and mothers of whom he will refer to, as well as the phy- 
sicians by whom they were recommenced to Mr. Foster. 
Individuals in this city have been cured of their complaints 
by wearing ‘Trusses of his mvke for six or twelve months, so as 
to be able to leave them off; although some prefer never to 
leave off a Truss entirely, after having once worn one, as the 
inconvenience is but trifling. A oan Elastic Spring Truss 
made as it ought to be, and well fitted, would be no more trou. 
ble than the suspenders. Some of the individuals on whom 
cures have been effected, he is at liberty to referto. He like 
wise informs individuals he will not make their complaints 
known to any one except when he is permitted to refer yo them 
—it being a misfortune, and young persons do not want their 
cases known. 

‘Trusses repaired at the shortest notice. 

(> Ladies wishing for any of these instruments wil; be wait. 
ed upon by MRS. FOSTER, at any of their homes, or at the 
above place. J. FREDERICK FOSTER, Agent, 


CERTIFICATE FROM DR WARREN. 
Boston, Jan. 7th, 1835, 
Having had occasion to observe that some persons afllicted 
with Hernia have suffered much from the want of a skilful work. 
man in accommodating ‘russes to the peculiarities of their 
cases, I have taken pains to inform myself of the competency 
of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficiency occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Beat. After some months of observation of 
his work, I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 
with the manufacture of these instruments, and ingenious in ac. 
commodating them to tht variety of cases which occur. I fee} 
myself, therefore, called on to recommend him to my profes. 
sional brethren end to the public, as a person well qualified to 
supply their wants in regard to these important articles. 
arch 8. — eop JOHN C. WARREN. 


PRE CLLRS all 


Of every description, executed with neatness, and on reasonable 
terms, at Zion’s Heratp OrFice, 19 Washington Street, viz. 
Books ; Lasets—such as Apothecaries’ 
PamPpuHiets—such as Sermons, Tack Manufacturers’, Shoe 

Addresses, Catalogues, &c. ; Manufacturers’, &c. &c. ; 
HANDBILLs ; Bianxs—Deeds, Mort 
SHopsixus ; ceipts, Certificates, 
Carps—on plain or enamelled Tax Bills, &c. &c. 

surface ; 


XP Orders from the Country promptly attended to. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BH ae eee J. HENDEE, Bookseller and Publisher, 131 
Washington street, (up stairs,) Boston, being exclusively 
engaged in the publication of School Books, would invite the 
attention of School Comm ttees, Teachers, and others, to the 
following list of approved School Books, which are in use in 
many of the best Schools and Academies in the United 
States. 

These books, apart from their intrinsic merits, are manu- 
factured in superior style—the paper is white and clear, and 
the binding durable. 

1. Worcester’s Primer of the English Language. 
2. - Second Book of Reading and Spelling. 
3. - Third do. do. do. 
4. * Fourth Book of Reading Lessons. 
5. Boston Reading Lessons, for Primary Schools. 
6. Frost’s English Grammar, with Exercises in Parsing. 
7. Holbrook’s Geometry, for begimers. 





ages, Re 
arrants, 








for the M. E. Church, and will in a few days be able to answer 
orders for any of the Methodist Book Room Books, at the 
same prices for which they are furnished at New York. It 
should be universally understood, that the Conferenee voted 
to sell books at this price, only for Cash. 

Such other books as are approved of in the M. E. Church, 
will be furnished at the Depository, on the most reasonable 
terms. 1). 8S. KING, 

19 Washington Street. 


N. B. All who wish for the Methodist Almanac for 1838, 
would do a favor by forwarding their orders soon, that the 
publishers may know how many are wanted. July 5. 


PISCATAQUA BOTANIC INFIRMARY, 
Portsmouts, N. H. 


R. CHARLES HOLMAN would respectfully announce to 
his friends and the public, that he has succeeded in obtain- 





mouth to l’iseataqua Bridge, about one mile fro. the compact 
part of the former, fora BOTANIC INFIRMARY. 

To those acquainted with this splendid mansion, nothing need 
be said in favor of its many and commodious apartments, its 
healthy and romantic situation, its extensive and beautiful 
— its wide and enchanting prospects; but to those not 

aving admired this pleasant establishment, he would say, that 
situated upon the Piscataqua, it commands a prospect of the 
many and admired natura! beauties of that noble river; taking 
in as it were, at one dioramic view, the town with its public 
buildings, and its various streets, the harbor unsurpassed in the 
world, studded with shipping and islands, the Navy Yard with 
its public works, the lights directing the entrance of the harbor ; 
Forts Washington, Sullivan, and Constitution, defending the 
same ; and the deep blue sea, with many islands beautifully 
resting upon its bosom; while towards the interior the prospect 
is bounded only by the far distant Kearsarge and Mount Wash- 
ington. The situation of the Infirmary offers to the invalid all 
the advantages of the town and country—the bustle, excitement, 
and sea breezes of the one, and the green fields, retirement, and 
pure air of the other. But while speaking of the external beau- 
ties and advantages of the Infirmary, he would not be unmixd- 
ful of what it should be internally ; and he would observe, not 
in the spirit of boasting, that a successful practice of more than 
a quarter of a century, as a Botanic Physician, should give him 
such experience and confidence in the Botanic system of prac- 
tice, as to promise to the afflicted with disease or lameness, all 
that comfort their circumstances will admit, and that prospect 
of speedy restoration to healthpand strength which his well 
known vegetable medicines almost invariably insure. 

For all particulars, or for professional services, call at Dr. 
CHARLES HOLMAN’S Botanic Store, corner of Daniel and 
Peuhallow streets, Portsmouth, N. H., where may be found a 
large and extensive assortment of Pure Vegetable Medicine.— 
Among his very extensive assortment may be named the fol- 
lowing, viz. :— 


NATURE’S GRAND RESTORATIVE. 
This valuable vegetable medicine stands unrivalled for the 
following complaints, viz.: Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Diseased 


and Loss of Appetite ; and by cleansing the stomach and bow- 
els, cures pains in the side, stomach, and breast, colds and 
coughs of Jong standing, hoarseness, shortness of breath, ner- 
vous complaints, &c., which is frequently the effeet of disease. 
Its virtues surpass anything heretofore known in removing St. 
Vitus’ Dance ; two bottles have been known to cure this afflict- 
ing disease, after having baffled every exertion for four years. 
It has a most powerful influence in removing nervous com- 
plaints. 
that it may be administered to the infant with safety. 


ders—Holman’s Vegetable Wash—Vegetable Stomach Pow- 

ders—Holman’s Bone Ointment—Holman’s Syrup for Purify- 

ing the Blood—Vegetable Elixir, or Rheumatic Drops—Fine 

Elm Bark for Poultices—Superfine Flour of Elm Bark, &c., 
c June 21 


ing the large and spacious Mansion House of the late Edward 
Cutts, Esq., situated upon the main road leading from Ports- 


Liver, Bilious Disorders, Dropsy, Asthma, Costiveness, Worms, 


Itis pleasant to take, and in its operation so much so, 


Atso—Holman’s Itch Ointment—Holman’s Jaundice Pow- 


8. Parley’s Arithmetic, with engravings. 


“ i i 
= First Book of History, [The most popular 


“ 
“ ee = series in use.) 


Il. 

12, The Child’s Botany, 9th edition, with engravings. 

13. Abbott’s Little Philosopher, a valuable work for Primary 

se a. 
. Blake’s Geography for Children, with Maps ; 

15. Walsh’s Book- esing: ; cobs 

6. .« Mercaatile Arithmetic. 

17. Noyes’s System of Penmanship. 

18. Political Class Book, by Hon. Wm. Sullivan. 

19. Moral Class Book, by Hon. Wm. Sullivan. 

20. Grund’s Algebraic Problems and Formule. 





_, * Exercises in Algebra, and Key do. 
2 Exercises in Arithmetic. 
3. Popular Astronomy, cvlored plates. 
“uw « Elements of Plane Geometry—do. solid. 
. Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
2%. “ EI ts of Chemistry, new stereotype ed 


27. Blair’s Outline of Chronclogy, and chart. 
28, Goodrich’s Geography, with small and large Atlas. 
29. Woodbridge’s Geographical Copy Book. 
30. Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic. 
31. Hall’s Lectures on School Keeping. 

32. Jolson and Walker’s School Lictionary. 
33, Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of England. 
34, Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome. 
35. Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 
36. Bridge’s Algebra. 

37. Outhnes of Sacred History, 

38. Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary. 

39. Guy on Astronomy, with Keith on Globes. 
40. Frost’s History of the United States. 

In PrEss—Parley’s Book of the United States; withs 
large number of engravings on wood, designed expressly fot 
this work, and executed in the best style—and eight maps on 
steel ; designed as an Introduction to the First Book of History, 
by the same author. 

[> In addition to the above list, C. J. H. has constantly on 
hand a large supply of the different School Books published 
in the United States. Booksellers, School Committees, and 
Teachers, supplied on favorable terms. April 19. 





IMPORTANT TO THE AFFLICTED. 


Affections of the Limbs and Diseases of the Blood, of 
several years standing, cured in a few weeks, by Dr. 
W. Fisn, successor to the late Dr. Bush. 


D*. FISH respectfully informs his friends and the public, 
that in consequence of the rapid increase of his practice he 
has been induced to take rooms in Court Square, three doors 
from Schoo! street. : 

Dr. Fish’s course of practice is the only effectual remedy for 
those obstinate diseases, White Swellings, and general diseases 
of the limbs arising from weakness, sprains or dislocations— 
Scrofula Humors or King’s Evil—Salt Rheum—St. Anthony's 
Fire, Leprosy, &c. 

Dr. Fish has the happiness to inform the public, and esyecial- 
ly the afflicted, that seven-eighths of his patients have been en- 
rely cured, and the remainder greatly benefitted, and that 
among his numerous list at the present time, there is not one Lut 
that is doing well and likely to be entirely cured. 

Dr. F. will be athis Rooms, in Court Square , every day, from 
eight in the morning, until six in the evening. 

Charges reasonable, and persons in limited circumstances 
liberally considered. 

Boston, July 19, 1837. 


lm 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


ERSONS about purchasing Paper Hangings, are respect: 

fully invited to call at the Manufactory and Warehouse, at 

the corner of Salem and Endicott streets, where they may rely 
upon obtaining a good article for their money. 

N. B.—We have a number of experienced paper hangers in 

our employ, and will thanktully receive and promptly execuie 


any orders for papering that our friends and the public may be 
1 ad PY +4 





N. ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 


J F. FOSTER, AGEnT, invites those who desire an ef- 
e fectual remedy for the dangerous and distressing disease 
of RUPTURE, to call at his residence, 305 Washington St, 
(opposite 264) up stairs, entrance in the rear; where he is in 
constant attendance to adapt his Trusses to the particular ease 
of the patient. All individuals can see him alone at any time, 
at the above place. He has for eighteen years past been en- 
gaged in the manufacture and making use of these instruments, 
and has applied six hundred to persons within two years. Al- 
though he has not followed it steadily and exclusively, he has 
made them for himself for eighteen years past, and for individ- 
uals to whom he is at liberty to refer. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses more or less, that 
have been offered to the public for the twenty years past, irom 
different patent manufactories. he is now able to decide, after 
examining the rupture, what sort of Truss is best t» adapt to all 
the different cases that occur ; he has on hand as good Trusses, 
and will furnish any kind of Truss as cheap as ean be had else- 
where. Any person that purchases a Truss at this establish- 
ment, if it dyes not suit, can exchange until they are well suited, 
without extra charge. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different kinds of 
Trusses, among which are the Patent Elastic Spring Trusses, 
with spring pads ; ‘Trusses without steel springs (these give re- 
lief in all cases of rupture, and in a large portion produce a per- 
fect cure—they can be worn day and night); Improved Hinge 
and Pivot Truss ; Umbilical Spring Trusses. made in four dif- 
ferent ways; Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses for 
Prolapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled with a de- 
cant of the rectum can ride on horseback with perfect ease and 
safety. Mr. F. also makes Trusses for the Prolapsus Uteri, 
which have answered in cases where pessaries have failed — 
Suspensory Trusses, Knee Caps and Back Boards are always 
kept on hand. As amatter of convenience, and not of specu- 
lation, the undersigned will keep on hand the following kinds 
from other manufactories, which they can have. if his do not 
suit them after a fair trial, they can exchange for any of them; 














written on that subject. 


Plymouth, N. H., July 20, 1837. 





Samuel, “I did a part, and God did a part.” “ Ah, 





Dr. Hull’s; Read’s Spiral Truss; Randall’s do; Farr’s do; 








p 1 to favor us with. A share of patronage 1s respectfully 
solicited. SPEAR & MERRIAM. 
James E. Spear, , 
June 14 


Oris MERRIAM. 4m 





AVID PALMER has taken a Store in Hanover strect, No. 
136, where he has for sale a good assortment of ENGLISII 
GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES, which he will sell very low 
for cash. He invites his friends and the public to call and ex 
amine. 
ALSo, a store in Blackstone and Endicott streets, two doots 
North of Hanover street, where he has a large assortment of 
Boots and Shves, wholesale and retail, t Oct. 1. 














WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES 

F all descriptions, by the package or single pair, of 

hand and for sale at No. 14 Dock Square, (opposite Fat 
euil Hall,) Boston, by WHITTIER & WARREN. 


—_—_—— 








TERMS OF THE HERALD. 


1. The HxeRALD is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
if paid within two weeks from the time of subseribmg. If py 
ment is neglected after this, $2.50 will be charged, and $3. 
if not patd at the close of the year. 

2. Allsubscriptions discontinued at the expiration of eightee® 
months, unless paid. P 

3. All the travelling preachers in the New England, Maine, 
and New Hampshire Conferences are authorized agents, 
whom payment may be made. : 

4. All Communications ou business, or designed fur publica 
tion, should be addressed to the Editor, post paid, unless col 
taining $10.00, or five subscribers. 

5. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of 
writers. 

We wish agents to be partieular to write the names of sub 
scribers, and the name of the post office to which papers are ' 
be sent, in such a manner that there canbe no misunderstanding 
or mistake. 
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FOR ZIO: 

THE SCRIPT 

To Professor D. D. Whe 
Rev. anp Dear Sik- 
consider me an intrude 
Merritt, “in consequet 
engagements, I make a 
gumenjs relied on “ by 
ing between” Dr. Fis 
ment, not the author is 
fine the terms to be us 
saves much misunderst 
makes it quite unnece 
are pleased to term “ 
had you or your estee 
cation of the seripture 
the word slave, I canno 
sion would have been « 
lustrations and descrip' 
pen in great plenty, | 
have been scarce. WI! 
such things as definiti 
on Flodden field, hav 
cover of the smoke of 
tell. Generally you se 
assumption that one sw 
another over his life an 
long as the Autocrat o! 
Sultan have this pow 
while at the same time 
the incorrectness of thi 

Incidentally, and per 

given us what is just | 
the Greek of the sacred 
“where the word des, 
than absolute proprietor 
of a doulos is the own 
stand you then, a Slay 
another man, and a Mas 
er man; and you clain 
stances, the Bible justi! 
lation between two me 
Here is the general 
us. While I admit th 
certain conditions, the | 
the restraining them « 
fliction of various evil 
ever justified, under an; 
whatever, one man ia 
the soul and body, the 
Your letters have c 
passage of Scripture, \ 
begin by intimating th 
salia, and if we lose h 
eed, while you can m 
dozen fastnesses, and 
a battle as sanguinary 
be time enough to talk 
fare when this fleld is 
sured that we are not 
nor would we, by boas 
prove to the discernin 
unluckily you have dc 

You call upon us | 
flinchingly on this on 
tion? Not surely whe 
second verse “ were 
That is not the questi 
ters, but I deny that tl 
question, Were they ' 
Unfortunately for you 
flinchingly” too soon 
trously you attemptes 
proprietorship, master f 
douloi of this verse v 
obligation to say; I « 
hired, I do not deny 
is that they were of | 
are owned, and othe 
condition, in this argu 
nothing. 

Now let us to the 
to maintain, that yo 
despotai of the seconc 
of slaves. Because, 
passage in your argu 
rules by which you a 
documents. 

Most unfortunately f 
edged the authority of 
down in Hedge’s Logi 
ing inconnection witl 
true and fatal to you 
bered 10, reads thus: 
must always be con: 
make them produce | 
sense as will render t 
interpretation of the | 
direct contravention 
der it without effect 
claim that douloi me: 
der the yoke, mea: 
men ;” which is, of 

This then is the s« 
as many slaves as are 
‘ters worthy of all he 
admit that doulot me 
it means slaves, and 
under the yoke mean 
same, “not emanci 
‘then, when the “ wor 

a repetition of the sé 
ithe word douloi; the 

‘It will follow that 1 
adds nothing to the 
.word doulot, and if . 
effect, wholly nugat 

By asserting then 

means slaves, you 1 

yoke” a mere tauto: 

stant rule of interpre 
The 12th rule | 





